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For the Companion. 


WILLIAM HEATH’S STORY. 

I was walking in a suburb of New Orleans 
during the great flood of this year, to get a view 
of the swollen Mississippi, which daily threatened 
to overflow its banks. 

I had had a long and depressing tramp, for 
there was something very painful in knowing 
that a mere crawfish hole through the earth-wall 
on which I was walking would let in an irresisti- 
ble torrent of water, to ravage and destroy the 
peaceful, smiling fields looking so green under 
the soft spring sun. 

I was tired and hot, and seated myself on a 
wooden bench under the shade of a large tree, and 
just in front of a low paling which surrounded a 
neat white cottage, with green blinds and a ve- 
randa almost covered by vines. ‘There was in 
the yard the greatest quantity of lilacs and jas- 
mines in full bloom that I had ever seen collected 
in one spot. No other flowers seemed to have 
been planted there. 

I had not been seated many minutes when a 
grey-haired colored man came out of the cottage, 
and bowed to me with the air of a “grand seig- 
neur.” 

“T can ’commodate you with a chair, madame,” 
he said, “if it would be agreeable to you. That 
bench is monstrous hard.” 

“Thank you,” I answered. 
more comfortable.” 

He brought from the house a large rocking- 
chair and placed it under the tree for me. There 
was a quiet, dignified air about the man which 
was uncommon in one of his class. There was 
no officiousness. He had evidently no curiosity 
about the stranger outside his gates, though he 
did all in his power to make her comfortable. It 
was simply an act of kindness to a wayfarer ; noth- 
ing more. 

I noticed that though he did not speak quite 
correctly, his language was purer and better than 
that used by the old colored people who have 
been slaves. That he had been a slave and brought 
up ina family of culture and refinement, I felt 
confident. 

“That is an appalling sight,” I said, pointing up 
to the river, which was throwing its spray over the 
levee. 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I s’pose folks get 
used to the Mississippi’s ways when they’ve lived 
all their lives on it. I’ve rarely been out of sight 

of it since I was born.” 

“That doesn’t make it less dangerous, does it ?” 
Ianswered. “If it breaks near here, your pretty 
place will be swept away.” 


“A chair would be 


He didn’t say with the Italians, “Che sara sara” | 


(What will be, will be), but he decidedly looked it. 

“I don’t think the river’ll come over this time, 
madame,” he said. ‘When it rises one or two 
inches, and then goes down an inch, you may 
know it’s goin’ down for good. It’s like dyin’ 
folks; their pulse beats very fast and then stops, 
and beats again, but it’s failin’ all the time. You 
see I’ve studied the river. I used to belong to 
Major Herndon, of Longvue. You’ve hearn talk 
of him. My name is William Heath.” 

Of course I had. What Louisianian had not 
heard of one of the noblest men and one of the 
truest gentlemen that was ever born on Southern 
soil?) Who is not familiar with his sufferings and 
the calm endurance with which he bore them ? 

“Yes, I knowed you’ve heard of him. But 
look here, madame,” and his whole face lighted 
up. ‘Nobody can tell half the good of him that 
Ican. I was his body-servant till he died, and I 
never had across word or cross look from him. 
My poor old master! If ever a man is rewarded 
up above for goodness, my master wears a glori- 
ous crown to-day. I never felt as if 1 was a 
slave.” 

“You surely do not regret your days of slav- 
ery ?” I asked, surprised at the tone with which 
the man spoke. 

He drew himself up and his eyes fairly flashed 
fire. “Madame! Slavery was the curse of God 
upon this land. I fell into good hands, but only 
think! some of us were only so much live-stock 
to be sold at the will of our masters. I have no 


call to abuse slavery, as far as it touched myself 


personally, but it broke my heart. Yes, ma’am, 
it fairly broke my heart.” 
convulsively, and his limbs trembled so that I 
thought he would fall. 


“Sit down on the bench,” I said. for he had 
been standing respectfully before me. “You are 
ill,” 


“I’m sub- 
I used to 


“Tt aint nothin’, madame,” he said. 
ject to these spells—a kind of spasm. 


now they’re not much.” 

“You live alone ?” I asked. 

“My son comes home every night, but he works 
He’s a boss-carpenter,” with 


have ’em so bad that I’d drop down senseless, but | 


out in the daytime. 








a flash of pride in 
his eyes, “and a 
good son. He 
wants me to move 
to a better house, 
but I love this old 
place too much 
forthat. It’s here 
iny dear old mas- 
ter’s son come 
after the war. You 
see, I had been 
brought up with 
the two boys jest 
as if we was bro- 
thers. We played 
together when children, we stuck together during 
the war, and it was me that brought Mass’ Harry’s 
body off the field of Chancellorsville. 

“Then me and Mass’ Roy stuck together, and 
when his legs were shot off, I nursed him in the 
hospital. I brought him home to Longvue; but 
it wasn’t home no more. The house was burned, 
the plantation torn to pieces, and old master dead 
with a broken heart. Miss Ellen, the only girl, 
had died before the war. 

“Mass’ Roy he groaned, and leaned on me. 
‘Better leave me at their graves, Will,’ he said. 
‘That is all that is left me now,—all but you, my 
good, kind friend.’ 

“Well, I talked and reasoned with him, and 
brought him to this place that master had giv- 
en me before the war, for he had given me my 
free papers, but I wouldn’t leave him, nor his, as 





long as I could serve them. Poor Mass’ Roy 
| didn’t live many months. He died sittin’ in that 
| very chair, ma’am, with his hand in mine. Ex- 
cuse me, madame. I am tiring you talking so 
much. It isn’t often I do this, but I’ve been think- 
ing of old times to-day more’n usual.” 

| “It interests me,” I said. “I suppose you felt 


His features worked | your young master’s death very sensibly.” 


“Felt it! Why, it was like deathtome. You 
sec, Mass’ Roy was the only one left I could talk 
to about old times and my Silvie. My boy didn’t 
remember anything about his mother.” 

**You lost your wife before the war?” 


“Yes, madame. But there’s things worse than 
death. I must tell you about her, for you look as 
if you could feel for me. I said I had no call to 
complain of being a slave, but you see, when I 
took my wife, I didn’t choose a Longvue girl, I 
married her from Mons. Levois’ plantation, which 
was next to ours. 











“Silvie was light-complected, almost a quad- 
roon, and Miss Clara Levois, whose maid she was, 
treated her as if she was white. We had as grand 
a wedding as if we had been the white quality. 
Madame, I have never seen as pretty and graceful 
a creature as my little Silvie. She was very small 
and delicate, and she looked and talked like a 
born lady. But she was so timid and scary that 
it used to make her sick, and I was very uneasy 
about her sometimes. 

“Well, we were perfectly happy for six years, 
and my little Ned was getting a fine stout boy, 
when Mons. Levois began to act strange. He had 
always been a hard drinker, but folks said the 
liquor was beginning to craze him, he acted so 
queer. 

“He hadn’t been what you would call a bad 
master before, but all at once he began to talk to 
his slaves as if they were brutes. The least thing 
they did, or didn’t do, for he never stopped to ask 
a question, they were packed off to the overseer to 
be whipped. 

‘“‘When my poor little Silvie used to hear him 
storming about, she would fly up to her young 
lady’s room, and hide in the wardrobe, or under 
the bed, and Miss Clara could hardly get her out. 

“You know, ma’am, a lady’s maid didn’t have 
anything to do with any part of the house but her 
mistress’ room, so that Silvie didn’t often meet 
her master, but when she did, she would turn as 
white as a ghost and shake all over, she was in 





such deadly fear of him. Miss Clara never sent 
her in his presence when she could help it. 

“One night I went to the house to see my wife, 
and she was watchin’ for me at the big gate. She 
run up and laid her head on my shoulder and 
sobbed and cried as if her heart would break. 

“ «What is it, Silvie? I said, feeling dreadfully 
frightened. 

“<Q Will! Will! he’s goin’ to sell Myra to a ne- 
gro-trader. She never did anything but broke a 
tumbler of punch she was handin’ him. Will, do 
you hear? Poor Myra sold away from her hus- 
band and children, and the youngest not older 
than our Ned, never, never to see them any more. 
If it was me, Will! Only think, it J was to be 
sent away from you—I would die!’ 

“T tried to comfort her. I told her how fond 
Miss Clara was of her, and that she’d never let 
her be sold; and then, if the worst came to the 
worst, why, there was my own good master, who 
had wanted to buy her that we might be together. 
I told her it would be a good thing for us both if 
old Levois would try to sell her. Besides, every- 
body said he couldn’t live a year longer, he was 
so broken down by drink. And then we'd never 
be separated. 

“Do you think so, Will?’ she said, tryin’ to 
choke down her sobs like a little child. ‘Do you 
think Major Herndon would buy me? It’s killin’ 
me, dear, the fear of what might happen in one of 
master’s mad moods. Don’t you see how pale 
and thin Iam? and she pulled up her sleeve, and 
I saw her pretty round arm had lost its fulness. 

“*You mustn’t talk this way,’ I said, tryin’ to 
cheer her. ‘You’ve got Miss Clara to back you, 
and you've got me, and little Ned, and if we aint 
enough to make you contented, well, you aint 
worth shucks.’ 

“She laughed a little, but when we went in a 
lighted room, I saw a scared, wild look in her 
large black eyes which never left them. She 
would start, and seem to be listening for some- 
thing all the time. When I went away that night 
‘my heart was very heavy. ‘The next morning be- 
fore breakfast, Mons. Levois’ carriage drove in 
the yard. It was no time for visitors, but when I 
ran to open the carriage-door, I saw Miss Clara 
sitting in there alone. Silvie always used to go 
about with her, but she wasn’t there. 

**Good-morning, William,’ Miss Clara said. 
‘Is Major Herndon in, and can I see him ? 

“Yes, miss,’ I said; ‘he’s in the library.’ 

“As she got out of the carriage, I saw she was 
as pale as death, and looked wretched. My 
thoughts flew to my wife. 

“*Excuse me, Miss Clara,’ I said, ‘but I hope 
Silvie isn’t sick this mornin’ ? 

«No, she isn’t sick,’ she said, and I saw a big 
tear roll down her cheek. ‘I haven’t time to talk 
to you this morning, William. I’m in a great 
hurry. Lead me to the library.’ 

“IT knew then that it was something about my 
darlin’. I showed her to the library door, and I 
left it ajar that I might hear. I never did such a 
mean act before, but I don’t think it was wrong 
with so much at stake. 

“Miss Clara didn’t say good-mornin’ or any- 
thing, but walked straight up to the table where 
master was readin’. 

**Major Herndon, I’ve come to ask you a fa- 
vor,’ she says. 

“<¢What, Clara! is that you, at this hour? 
What brings you out, my dear? Of course your 
favor’s granted whatever it may be.’ 

‘Will you buy Silvic ? she said, and then she 
laid her head on the table and sobbed. I walked 
right in and stood by the door. 

“<«Buy Silvie!’ master repeated. ‘What in the 
world is the matter? I thought nothing could 
induce you to part with her.’ 

“Do you think I wish it? she cried, ‘I, who 
love her dearly. It’s my father! Te threatens 
to sell her to a negro-trader.’ And then she went 
off into hysterics. 

“T just stood as if I was turned to stone. Was 
it my Silvie, my own little wife, they were talkin’ 
about ? 

“Calm yourself, my dear Clara,’ master said, 
patting her head. ‘Of course I'll buy Silvie. I'd 
do anything for you, but I don’t understand this 
at all.’ 

“<T'll tell you. Silvie was passing through the 
hall when papa came in from his ride. She's ter- 
ribly afraid of him—in fact, it’s a monomania 
with the poor little thing; so when he dropped his 
whip, and shouted to her to pick it up, she never 
stopped to obey, but rushed up stairs to my room 
in a panic, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“¢You.know poor papa is never himself now. [on the blue nite. Who can doubt that she will 


He came up into my room, and tried to drag her | know the f faithful heart which has kept watch and 


from under the bed, and I think he struck her 
once with his whip. Only once though, for I 
stood before her. But he was not himself, you 
know. He would have had to strike me to get at 
her. It was a terrible scene, Maj. Herndon. Papa 
swears he will sell her to a negro-trader. I have 
been on my knees to him, but he is determined, 
and he has sent forthe man. He will be at the 
house at noon to-day, but you will save her, my 
kind friend, won’t you ?” 

“Then I fell on my knees and I cried out, ‘Mas- 
ter, my good kind master, save my poor wife.’ 

“Pidn’t you hear me say I was going to do it, 
you simpleton? master said, trying to laugh. 
‘Harness Black Bess in the buggy, and get ready 
to drive me. Clara, my dear, I will go back with 
you.’ 

“We went as fast as a fast horse could take us, 
but it seemed a year before we got there. 

“ ‘Hitch the horse, Will,’ master said, ‘and fol- 
low .me intothe house. That old madman isn’t 
quite safe, and I may need your help.’ 

“When I got in the dining-room where the gen- 
tlemen were, I saw they were both excited. Mons. 
Levois’ red face was redder than usual, and his 
eyes fiercer. 

“*T tell you the huzzy’s going to be sold this 
very day,’ he shouted. ‘Do you think I want any 
nigger minx around me, pretending to be scared 
because I spoke to her? No, sir; she don’t know 
her place, she’s been so pampered by Clara, and 
I'll teach it to her.’ 

““‘My money is as good as the trader’s,’ master 
said, ‘and I offer you two hundred dollars more 
than he will give for the girl. In fact I'll go as 
high as’ 

“<Tf you went up to ten thousand, I’d say no. 
What do I care for the money? It’s to punish 
her. If she goes to you, why, she'd be in clover 
with that husband of hers whom you'd better get 
rid of, too, for he’s stuck-up as well as she.’ 

“His mood suddenly changed, and he laughed. 

“¢You’re not going to fall out with me, Hern- 
don, surely, about that good-for-nothing wench. 
You’ve been a good neighbor, and I'd like to 
oblige you. I'll tell you what I'll do. You're a 
good chess-player, but I’m a better one. T’ll put 
up the girl against five hundred dollars, and if 
you win, well, she’s yours. I can’t be fairer than 
that.’ 

* ‘T don’t like to risk the chance,’ 
‘I'm out of practice.’ 

“ ¢Very well, it’s your last chance. I’ve prom- 
ised the girl to the trader, and I’ll keep my word, 
only I never could resist chess, you know. Ifyou 
win the game, she’s yours, broken promise or not.’ 

“«O master,’ I cried, ‘play the game for my 
sake. Perhaps the good Lord will have mercy, 
and be on your side.’ 

“«T suppose your insolent darkey thinks I have 
Satan on mine,’ Mons. Levois said, with his hoarse 
laugh. ‘Well, I’m willing. Here’s the board and 
the men.’ 

“Madame, it’s many years ago, but that terrible, 
terrible game will remain in my memory forever. 
I’ve heard of the devil playing for men’s souls, 
and I think he was in Mons. Levois that morning. 
I didn’t know asingle move of chess, but I watched 
master’s face, and it told me the game was going 
against him. ‘Then I heard ‘check,’ and Levois’ 
brutal laugh, and I knew it was all over. 

“*My poor fellow,’ master said, putting his 
hand on my shoulder, for I had fallen against the 
wall. ‘Don’t be hopeless.” Then he whispered, 
‘1 will see the negro-trader, and I’m sure we will 
make a trade.’ 

“Then he said, out loud, ‘I presume, Mons. Le- 
vois, William can take leave of his wife ?’ 

“ ‘Oh, certainly, she isn’t locked up. She is in 
Clara’s room. But look here, young man, one- 
half hour is all I give you to do your weeping and 
wailing in.’ 

“T sprang up the steps, anxious to comfort my 
darlin’. I knew master would keep his word, and 
a negro-trader is always ready to sell to his own 
advantage. I knocked at the door and Miss Clara 

opened it. 

“Has Maj. Herndon succeeded ?’ she asked. 

“ ‘No, miss, not with Mons. Levois, but’— 

“] was stopped by a piercing scream from Sil- 
vie. She threw herself on my neck, crying, ‘They 
shan’t take me from you, Will; they shan’t take 
me. Oh, they shan’t take me, they shan’t take 
me.” 

“T tried to explain, but I saw by her wild eves 
she did not understand one word I said. Over 
and over again she sobbed, “They shan’t take me.’ 

“*She’s been going on like this all night,’ Miss 
Clara said, crying like a baby. ‘I’m afraid, Wil- 
liam, she has lost her reason.’ 





master said. 


“At that moment Mons. Levois’ loud voice was 
heard at the foot of the steps, storming at some- 
thing. Silvie gave one cry, and then flew to the 
balcony. I was after her in a second, but too 
late. She vaulted over the balustrade, and in a 
momentt lay senseless and dying on the pavement 
below. 

“That's all, madame. Our son is a good boy; 
but I think I do not love him as I ought,—my 
heart is so dead. I only care to plant her favorite 
flowers,” pointing to the jasmines and lilacs, “and 
see them grow, and dream of the time when we 
shall meet again. I’m so old and bent now, I 
wonder if she’ll know me up there.” 

T left him buried in thought, with his eyes fixed 


ward so long ? 
+o, 
MY CHOICE. 
Rather silence than speech, 
Where deceit forms a part; 
Rather heart without words, 
Than the words without heart, 


++ 
For the Companion. 


ATTACKED IN THE NIGHT. 

Not far from the Highlands of the Hudson, but 
at some distance from the river itself, there stood, 
a hundred years ago, a farm-house which had ev- 
idently been built with as much regard for strength 
and defence as for comfort. 

It was one story and a half in height, and built 
of hewn logs fitted closely together, and by the 
use of mortar had been made impervious to the 
weather. Two outer doors, which faced each oth- 
er, opened into the main or “living” room, and 
were so large that a horse could pass through 
them, dragging in immense back-logs for the open 
fireplace, that yawned like a sooty cavern at the 
further end of the apartment. 

This fireplace was so large that stalwart Mr. 
Reynolds, the master of the house, could easily 
walk under its stony arch without removing his 
broad-brimmed Quaker hat. 

On the left side projected a massive crane which 
could be swung in and out, while high above the 
centre of the fire there was an iron hook, or tram- 
mel, from which, by chains, were suspended the 
capacious iron pots that were used in those days 
for cooking food. 

This trammel, which, up to the time of our sto- 
ry, had suggested only good-cheer, was destined 
in coming years to recall terrible memories to the 
household. 

From the living-room, doors opened into the 
other apartments, where the furniture was of the 
old massive style that outlasts many generations. 
All the windows of the house were protected by 
stout oaken shutters, and when these were closed 
the dwelling was transformed into a fortress se- 
cure against any sudden attack. 

There were no loop-holes in the walls through 
which the owner might point his rifle at assail- 
ants. This feature, so common in the primitive 
abodes of the country, was not in accordance with 
John Reynolds’ Quaker principles. But while he 
was opposed to fighting, he availed himself of all 
the passive resistance that his stout little domicile 
could offer. 

He was a staunch Whig, loyal to the American 
cause, and above all, resolute and active in help- 
ing to maintain law and order in those lawless 
times. He had thus made himself obnoxious to 
his Tory neighbors, and an object of hate and 
fear to a gang of marauders who, under the pre- 
tence of acting with the British forces, were plun- 
dering the country far and near. 

Claudius Smith, the Robin Hood of the High- 
lands, and the terror of the low country, had for- 
merly been the leader of this band, but had re- 
cently been brought to justice. The sympathy 
which Mr. Reynolds showed with all the efforts 
to capture him had awakened among his former 
associates an intense desire for revenge. 

This fact, well known to the farmer, kept him 
constantly on his guard, and filled the hearts of 
his wife and his daughter Phebe with constant ap- 
prehension. 

At the time of our story, Phebe was only twelve 
years of age, but was mature beyond ber years. 
There were several younger children, and she had 
become almost womanly in aiding her mother in 
the care of them. 

Her stout, plump little body had been developed 
rather than enfeebled by early toil, and a pair of 
resolute and often mirthful blue eyes told of a 
spirit not easily daunted. 

But of late, the troublous times and her father’s 
peril had brought unwonted thoughtfulness into 
her blue eyes, and of her own accord she became 
a vigilant sentinel. For a rumor had reached Mr. 
Reynolds that he must expect sooner or later to 
have a visit from the dreaded mountain gang of 
hard riders. 

Two roads leading from the hills converged and 
met at a pointon the main highway, not far from 
the Reynolds’ dwelling, and from an adjacent 
knoll Phebe often watched this place towards 
dusk, while her father, with the hired boy, com- 
pleted the day’s work about the barn. When the 
shadows deepened all was made as secure as pos- 
sible without and within the house; and the stur- 
dy farmer, after committing himselfand his house- 
hold to the Divine protection, slept the sleep which 
comes only to the brave man blessed with a clear 
conscience. 

His faith was undoubtedly rewarded. But Prov- 
idence, in the execution of its will, uses vigilant 
human eyes and ready loving hands. The guar- 
dian angel destined to protect the farmer was his 
daughter Phebe. His habits were well known, 
and the ruffians of the mountains were aware that 


after he had once shut himself in, he was well- 
And if they at- 
tempted to burn him out, the flames would bring 
down upon them a score of neighbors not ham- 


nigh secure against their attacks. 


pered by Quaker principles. 


They resolved, therefore, to make a sudden at- 
tack upon him before he had finished the evening 
labors of the farm. This was just what Mr. Rey- 





nolds feared. And Phebe, like a vigilant out-post, 
; Was now never absent in the afternoon from her 
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siete of observation, until she was called in for 
the night. 

One spring evening, towards dusk, she saw two 
men on horseback descending one of the roads 
which led from the mountains. Instead of jogging 
quietly along on the highway, they suddenly dis- 
appeared among the trees. 

A moment later, one of them gave a low whis- 
tle, which was answered from the other road. 

Phebe waited but a moment after she heard the 
whistle, but sped towards the house, her flaxen 
curls flying from her flushed and excited face. 

“They are coming, father. Thee must be quick,” 
she cried. 

Only a moment or two elapsed before all the 
family were within the dwelling, the doors barred, 
the heavy shutters closed, and the house-fortress 
made secure. Phebe’s warning had come none 
too soon, for they scarcely hac time to take breath 
before the tramp of galloping horses and the oaths 
of their baffled foes were heard. The marauders 
did not dare to make much noise, lest some pass- 
ing neighbor might hear it and give the alarm. 

Tying their horses behind the house, where they 
would be hidden from the road, they tried various 
expedients to gain an entrance, but without suc- 
cess. At last one of the number suggested that 
they should climb upon the roof and descend 
through the wide flue of the chimney. 

This plan seemed easy of execution, and for a 
few moments the stout farmer thought that his 
hour had come. With a heroism far beyond that 
of the man who strikes down his assailant, he 
prepared to suffer all things rather than take life 
with his own hands. 

But his wife proved equal to this emergency. 
She had been making over a bed, and a large bas- 
ket of feathers was within reach. There were live 
coals on the hearth, but they did not give out 
enough heat to prevent the ruffians from descend- 
ing. Two of them were already being lowered 
down the chimney by ropes, and were threatening 
horrible vengeance if the least resistance were of- 
fered. 

Upon the coals on the hearth Mrs. Reynolds 
instantly emptied her basket of feathers, and a 
great volume of pungent, stifling smoke poured 
up the chimney. The threats of the men were 
transformed into choking, gasping sounds, and it 
was soon evident that the intruders were scramb- 
ling out as fast as possible. 

A hurried consultation on the roof ensued, and 
then, as if something had alarmed them, the men 
mounted their horses and galloped off. Farmer 
Reynolds, an hour later, bowed in thanksgiving 
over the family’s escape from its enemies, and then 
after watching a few hours, slept peacefully as 
did thousands of others in those times of fear and 
danger. 

.The news of the night-attack spread through 
the neighborhood, and there was a period of in- 
creased vigilance, which compelled the outlaws to 
remain in their mountain fastnesses. 

But Phebe knew that her father’s enemies were 
still at large, and felt sure that their hate was in- 
tensified by beirg baffled for a time. And so she 
did not in the least relax her watchfulness. 

The spring and early summer passed away 
without another attack, and they all began to 
breathe more freely. But one July night, Reynolds 
was awakened by a loud knocking at his door. 
He rose and partly clothed himself, and although 
he was filled with misgivings, was about to open 
the door, when he was joined by Phebe, who had 
slipped on her dress at the first alarm. 

“Don’t open the door at this time of night, fa- 
ther,” she cried, earnestly. 

Her mother, who was lying ill and helpless on 
a bed in the adjoining room, added her entreaty to 
that of her child. Meanwhile the knocking con- 
tinued, and the command to open the door was 
repeated. 

“Hush, child,” said the farmer. 
them who they are.” 

In answer to Mr. Reynolds’ inquiries, a voice 
from without, speaking quietly and with seeming 
authority, asserted that they were a squad from 
Washington’s forces in search of deserters, and 
that no harm would ensue unless he denied their 
lawful request. 

Mr. Reynolds knew that detachments were of- 
ten abroad on such authorized quests, and was 
anxious to be of service. So he unbarred his 
door; but the moment he opened it he saw that 
he had made a fatal mistake. Not soldiers, but 
the members of the mountain gang, were crouch- 
ing without like wild beasts ready to spring upon 
their prey. 

“Fly, father!” cried Phebe. “They won’t hurt 
is ;” but before the bewildered man could think 
what to do, the door was pushed open by the des- 
peradoes, and he was powerless in their grasp. 

They evidently designed murder, but not a 
quick and painless “taking off.” 

“Remember the death of Claudius Smith!” 
cried one. 

“Remember the scorching I got in that chim- 
ney,” cried another. “You shall feel the knife 
yourself now.” 

“And the rope, too,” added a brutal-looking 
fellow, with a coarse laugh. 

The good man, however, now face to face with 
his fate, grew calm and resigned. Exasperated 
by his courage, they began to torture him with 
their swords and knives. 

“O father! father!” cried little Phebe, rushing 
forward and casting herself between her father 


“Let me ask 





and the ruffians, as if to ward off the blows. 


With an oath, one of the desperadoes hurled her 
back into a corner. 

She fell, striking her head on the wall, and lay 
in a little heap on the floor entirely unconscious. 

Even for the sake of his sick wife the brave 
farmer could not retrain from uttering groans of 
anguish, which brought the poor woman, with fal- 
tering steps, to his side. After one glance at the 
awful sight, she sank, half-fainting, on a seat near 
the door. 

When the desire for plunder got the better of 
their fiendish cruelty, one of the gang threw a 
noosed rope over Mr. Reynolds’ head, and then 
they hung him to the trammel, or iron hook, in 
the great chimney. 

Picaee can’t smoke us out this time,” they shout- 
ed. 

Then, as they were in haste to get away, they 
left him to rob the house, for the farmer was re- 
puted to have money in his strong-box. 

The moment they were gone Phebe, who had 
recovered consciousness, seized a knife and cut 
her father down. Terror and excitement gave her 
almost supernatural strength, and with the aid of 
the hired buy, she got the poor man on a bed 
which he had occupied during his wife’s illness. 

Her mother was beginning to direct her move- 
ments, when the ruffians returned, and again 
seized and hung the farmer, while one, more bru- 
tal than the others, whipped the poor child with a 
heavy rope until he thought she was entirely dis- 
abled. 

The poor gir] at first cowered and shivered un- 
der the blows, and then sank as if lifeless on the 
floor. But the moment the ruffians left the room, 
she darted forward and once more cut her father 
down. 

The desperadoes soon came back, and finding 
him on the floor, cut and stabbed him until they 
supposed he was dead. Towards his family they 
meditated a more terrible and devilish cruelty. 
After sacking the house and taking all the plun- 
der they could carry, they left the dwelling. 

But Phebe, peeping through the window, saw 
something which almost made her heart stand 
still. 

“O mother!” she cried. “They’re building a 
fire against the house! we shall be burned alive!” 

For a moment an overpowering despair at the 
prospect of their fate almost paralyzed her. She 
believed her father was dead. The boy who had 
aided her at first was now dazed and helpless 
from terror. 

If aught could be cone, she saw that it must be 
done by her own hands. 

The smoke from the kindling fire without was 
already curling in through the crevices around 
the door. There was not a moment—not a second 
to be lost. The ruffians’ voices were growing 
fainter, and she heard the stamping of their 
horses’ feet. Would they ride off in time for her 
to extinguish the fire ? 

Again she cautiously opened the shutter. Yes, 
they were mounting and in the faint light of the 
late rising moon, she saw that they were taking 
her father’s horses. A moment later, as if fearing 
that the blaze might cause immediate pursuit, 
they dashed off towards the mountains. 

The clatter of their horses’ hoofs had not died 
away before the intrepid girl had thrown open the 
shutters, and springing out with a pail in her 
hand, she ran to the trough near the barn, which 
she knew was full of water. 

Back and forth she flew between the fire and 
the trough with all the water that her bruised arms 
and back permitted her to carry. Fortunately, 
the night was a little damp, and the stout, thick 
door had kindled slowly. To her great joy she 
soon gained the mastery of the flames, and at last 
extinguished them. 

She did not dare to open the door for fear the 
desperadoes might return. But clambering in at 
the window, she made all secure again, for now 
it was her impulse to do just as her father would 
have done. 

She found her mother on her knees beside her 
husband, who would indeed have been a fear- 
inspiring object to all but the eyes of love. 

“O Phebe, I hope—I almost believe, thy father 
lives!” cried the woman. “Is it my throbbing 
palm, or does his heart still beat ?” 

“T’m sure it beats, mother!” cried the girl, put- 
ting her little hand on the gashed and mangled 
body. 

“Oh, then there’s hope! Here, Abner!” she 
cried to the boy, “‘isn’t there any man in thee? 
Help Phebe get him on the bed, and then we must 
stop this awful bleeding. Oh that I were well 
and strong! But I can tell thee what to doif 
thee has the courage.” 

Phebe had the courage, and with deft hands did 
her mother’s bidding. She staunched the many 
gaping wounds, she gave spirits, at first drop by 
drop, until at last the man breathed and was con- 
scious. Even before the dawn began to brighten 
over the dreaded Highlands which their ruthless 
enemies were already climbing, Phebe was flying, 
bare-headed, across the fields to their nearest 
neighbor. 

The good people heard of the outrage with hor- 
ror and indignation. A half-grown lad sprang on 


the bare back of a young horse and galloped across 
the country for a physician. 

A few moments later the farmer, equipped for 
chase and battle, dashed away at headlong pace 
to alarm the neighborhood. The news sped from 
house to house and hamlet to hamlet like fire in 





prairie grass. 
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The sun had scarcely risen before a dozen 
bronzed and stern-browed men were riding into 
John Reynolds’ farm-yard under the lead of young 
Hal June, the best shot that the wars had left in 
the region. 

The physician had already arrived, and before 
he ceased from his labors he had dressed thirty 
wounds. 

The story told by Phebe to the neighbors had 
been as brief as it was terrible, for she was eager 
to return to her father and sick mother. She had 
not dreamed of herself as the heroine of the affair, 
and had not given any such impression, although 
more than one had remarked that she was “a 
plucky little chick to give the alarm before it was 
light.” 

But the proud mother faintly and tearfully re- 
lated the particulars of the tragedy, and told how 
Phebe had saved her father’s life and probably her 
mother’s, for “I was too sick to flee from the 
house,” she said. And when she told how the 
child, after a merciless whipping, had again cut 
her father down from the trammel-hook, how she 
had extinguished the fire, and had been nursing | 
her father back to life, while all the time almost 
in agony herself from the cruel blows that had 
been rained upon her, Phebe was dazed and be- 
wildered at the storm of applause that greeted 
her. 

And when the surgeon, in order to intensify 
the already fierce desire for vengeance, showed 
the great welts and scars on Phebe’s arms and | 
neck, gray-bearded fathers who had known her 
from infancy took her into their arms and blessed 
and kissed her. 

For once in his life young Hal June wished he 
was a gray-beard, too; but his course was much 
more to the mind of Phebe than any number of 
caresses would have been. Springing on his great 


| loped to get his own gun, which, like ours, 





black horse, with his dark eyes flashing fire, he 
shouted,— 

“Come, neighbors, it’s time for deeds !” 

The stout yeomen clattered after him, the sound 
of their pursuit soon died away, and Phebe re- 
turned to woman’s work of nursing, watching and 
praying. 

The bandits of the hills, not expecting such 
prompt retaliation, were nearly overtaken. Then 
followed a headlong race over the rough monun- 
tain roads. Although the horses of the marauders 
were tired, their riders were so well-acquainted 
with the fastnesses of the mountains that they led 
the pursuers through difficult and dangerous 
paths. 

At last June, ever in the van, caught sight of a 
man’s form, and almost instantly his rifle awoke 
a hundred echoes among the hills. When they 
reached the place, they found stains of blood 
marking the ground. 

Just beyond, the gang evidently had dispersed, 
each one for himself, leaving behind everything 
that impeded their progress. 

The body of the man whom June had wounded, 
however, was found, and it was clothed in a suit 
of Quaker drab stolen from Mr. Reynolds. 

The rest of the band, with few exceptions, after- 
wards met with fates such as their deeds de- 
served. 

Phebe had the happiness of nursing her father 
backito health, and, although maimed and disfig- 
ured, he lived to a ripe old age. If the bud is the 
promise of the flower, Phebe must have developed 
a womanhood that was regal in its worth. At 
the same time I believe that she always remained 
a modest, demure little Quakeress, and never 
thought of her virtues except when reminded of 
them in plain English. E. P. Roe. 
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GOLDEN SILENCE. 


Fear oftentimes restraineth om 
But makes not thought to c 
And he speaks best that hath ‘the skill 
When for to hold his peace. 
LORD VAUX. 


—____—_~+or—_—_—_- 


For the Companion. 


AN ESCAPE. 


“Mort! Frank! halloo-o-o!” 

We both stopped husking corn to listen. 

‘“That’s Pierre Laufrey hollering,” said Mort. 

‘What do ye want, Pierre?” he shouted, as another 
prolonged halloo came wafted across the corn-fields. 

“T’ll be there in a minute,’”’ was the answer; and we 
heard the speaker crashing through the corn-stalks, ev- 
idently on horseback. 

“I guess he’s sighted game of some sort,” said I. 

“Elk, mebbe,” said Mort; ‘but what'll yer father say 
if we run off and leave the work?” 

“T guess if we can get a good piece of buffalo meat, 
he won’t mind much,” was my reply. 

We had lived in this new county just two years, and 
were still on the extreme frontier of the then new State 
of Iowa, There were hardly more than a half-a-dozen 
families in that whole section; and the nearest post- 
office was fully twenty miles to the east. 

Mort Halleck’s father lived two miles down the river 
from my father’s homestead, which was then the most 
northerly house of our small settlement. That week 
my father had sect off on a trip to the nearest railroad 
station, cighty miles distant, and had hired Mort to help 
me harvest corn during his absence, which would be for 
eight or ten days. 

On this morning, when Pierre Laufrey called out to 
us, we were busily husking corn. 

Pierre came galloping through the corn, and drew 
rein near our wagon, evidently in a state of considera- 
ble excitement. 

“What's up, Pierre?” cried Mort. 

“Buffalo—up the river on Elk Creek! That’s what's 
up!” he answered, his swarthy cheeks flushed and his 
Dlack eyes blazing with excitement, 

- 


“Buffalo!” Mort snatched off his hat and gave an 
Indian war-whoop. 

“Are you sure, Pierre?’’ I cried. 

“You bet your life, I’m sure,’”’ he answered. “If I 
didn’t see three, not five miles from hyer this mornin’, 
I’m a thievin’ Sioux, that’s all.” 

“But how did you come to be way up there, so early 
in the morning?”’ Mort asked. 





one o’ his trappin’ trips, an’ las’ night I wus a leetle 
careliss with that wild colt uv ourn, an’ he got away 
from me an’ skipped out up the river. | 

“So soon’s ’twas daylight I got on old Jake hyer, an’ 
lit out after ’im. I overhauled ’im way up iu the big 
bend ’bove the mouth o’ Elk Creek, an’ come back 
‘cross the perrarie ter save time. An’ when I come 
onto the hill ’bove Elk Creek, right down there in the 
valley *fore me lay three buffaloes. I watched ’em a 
minnit ter make sure, an’ as they didn’t see me, I 
sneaked back out er sight, rode down on ter the river 
an’ come home like a streak o’ lightnin’.” 

Such was Pierre’s account. 

‘Hurrah, Mort!” Icried. ‘Let’s unhitch the team.”’ 

“Load yer guns with bullets, boys,” said Pierre, ‘‘an’ 
I'll be at yer house time yer ready ;”’ and away he gal- 
was a mus- 
ket, bored smooth to carry_ either shot or bullets. 

There were few buffaloes even at that time east of 
the Missouri River; and we had never heard of any 
so near us before. They were undoubtedly stray ones, 
driven in by the great fires which had been raging for 
several days to the westward. 

Pierre had lived all his life upon the frontier, and his 
father, a French-Canadian, was almost as nomadic in 
his habits as the wild Indians, But Mort and I had 
been “raised” in the East, 
and had never seen a buf'- 
alo in its wild state. 

The prospect, therefore, 
of areal buffalo-hunt ex- 
cited us pro- 
foundly; and 
by the time 
Pierre reached 
our place, our 





guns were cleaned, and loaded with ounce balls, and 
we were mounted and waiting. 

“Good fer you, boys,” Pierre exclaimed. ‘Now, 
then, I’ll tell ye what we better do, ef yer both agreed.” 
*‘We’re always agreed to your plans in bunting,” 
said Mort. 

“Wal, all right then. I’ve an idea we’d best ride up 

the buffalo. Yer see, we aint used ter huntin’ on hoss- 

back, the way parp does, an’ we couldn’t handle these 

big muskets ef we wus. The bed uv the creek is deep 

an’ narrer, an’ we can craw] along the idge o’ the bank 

*thout makin’ any racket at all.” 

To this plan we agreed at once, and all set out at a 
gallop up the river. We were not long in reaching the 
mouth of Elk Creek, where we tied our horses in a 
thicket of willows and hastily prepared for our still 
hunt. 

“But, Pierre,” said Mort, “‘perhaps they’re gone be- 
fore this time.” 

“T guess not,” said he; “they wus lyin’ down thar 
not more’n two hours ago, but I’ll craw! upon the bluff 
hyer an’ see,” and making a hurried detour, he mount- 
ed the high bank which commanded a view of the little 
valley. 

He soon came back. ‘‘They’re thar yet, "bout half a 
mile up. But they’re up an’ feedin’ now close to the 
creek; an’ the wind’s ’zactly in the right direction fer 
us. Jes’ foller me now,” he said; ‘“‘be keerful, and 
we'll coop toot les troupeau.”” Pierre’s French was at 
least as good as his English. 

Walking near the edge of the water and keeping 
close under the bank, we moved silently and cautiously 
along for twenty minutes, or more. Pierre then mo- 
tioned a halt. 

“T’ll take a peek,” he whispered, ‘‘an’ see how we 
line with ’em.”’ 

Elk Creek was one of those short, rapid streams 
which are so numerous near the Missouri, and which 
have cut for themselves deep, narrow channels through 
the loose alluvium. Pierre climbed the bank and cau- 
tiously peered up the valley from behind a bunch of 
tall grass. 

“They’ve moved down this way!”’ he whispered, ex- 
citedly. ‘They aint more’n twenty rods off. There’s a 
big ole bull an’ two cows, one of ’em a small one—two 
year old, mebbe.”’ 

After a short consultation, Pierre concluded that we 
had better try to get closer. There was a small patch 
of willows on one side, and several scrub-oaks on the 
other, a little way above us; and to the willow clump 





through these hyer leetie bushes an’ 
loes never’ll run so long’s they can’t see the one that’s 
shootin’ at ’em.”’ 


and stealthily raising our heads, peered through the 
tops of the stunted willows. 
thrilling spectacle that met our boyish eyes. 
“Why, ye see, parp’s been gone these four days on | not fifty yards away, stood three shaggy brown buffa- 

loes. 
' looking old bull next. 


| Mort, you an’ I’ll took the ole bull. 
—iet ’em have it. 


aim as the state of our nerves would allow. 
kets banged away. 


rolled over upon the ground. 
ward leap forward and shook his head ferociously. 


load up.”’ 
as he jerked the stopple from his powder-horn. 


pouring a large charge of powder into his gun. He 
often mixed French with English, when excited. 


For no sooner had we crawled back up the bank into 
the willows, to fire again, than we discovered the bull 
staring hard into our very faces, not ten feet in front 
| of the copse. 


| charged into them with as ugly a bellow as can well be 
imagined. 















“Now,” said Pierre, under his ee 
pop ’em. 


Old Jules, meantime, had given chase after the other 
cow, which he overhauled in less than an hour. 8o, 
despite the rather sorry figure we boys cut as hunters, 
all three buffaloes were captured. They furnished our 
families with some very palatable beef. 

These were the first and last buffaloes ever seen by 
us about our frontier home. 


“we'll crawl 
Buffa- 


Under this practical direction we climbed the bank, 


It was an alluring, yes, a 


There, FRANK CALKINS. 


—<+@> ee 
A REAL FRIEND. 


Commend me to that generous heart 
Yhich like the pine on high, 
lifts the same unvarying brow 
‘o every change of sky; 
Whose friendship does not f ude away, 
When wintry tempests blow 
But like the winter's icy crown 
Looks greener through the snow, 
Oh, such a friend! He is in truth, 
Whate’er his lot may be, 
A rainbow on the storm of life 
An anchor on its sea. 


The small one was feeding nearest, the savage- 
“Take the leetle one,’ whispered Pierre to me; ‘‘an’ 
When I say now U 
All ready !” 

We raised our guns to our faces, and took as careful 


“Now !” whispered Pierre, and the three old mus- 


The little cow at which I fired gave a sharp b/at and 
The bull made an awk- 


ANON. 
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“Down !” cried Pierre, “‘down the bank, quick, and For the Companion. 


ON BOARD THE JEANNETTE. 
By Alexander Wainwright. 


“Strange we didn’t kill that bull!’ exclaimed Mort, 


“Taureau tough, cheveu gros,’’ muttered Pierre, 


I knew a boy who cured himself of a longing to go to 
the Arctic regions by a very simple plan. He read in 
the book of an explorer, that if any one desired to get an 
| idea of what winter among the ice was like, he should 
sit alone in a dark coal-cellar for a few hours. Sitting 
there he would be able to imagine the gloom of the days : 
| and a further effort of the imagination would enable 
him to add the bitterest cold to his sufferings. 

This boy went into a coal-cellar and stayed in it for 
several hours; he imagined himself to be in the hold of 
an Arctic ship, surrounded by hummocks of ice—and 
he didn’t like ita bit. He abandoned all intention of 
going to sea, and the nearest he ever got to the Arctic 
Circle was Bangor, Maine. 

The survivors of the Jeannette arrived in New York 
a few days ago, and what they tell is seareely more than 
a repetition of the now familiar perils and sufferings of 
all those who venture into the ice-bound seas. Their 
little ship was in the grip of the ice for nearly two 





The old fellow proved even tougher than we thought. 


The instant he saw the willows stir, he 


We had no time to shoot. 





to the mouth o’ the creek, tie our hosses an’ then stalk | 







*Coovee sacray ! 
™ Run for the oaks!” 
yelled Pierre, as we tumbled 
back down the bank. 

Splashing through the stream, 
we scrambled up the steep bank 
just as the now furious bull 
ploughed down the opposite 
one, hard after us. Each of us 
leaped nimbly to one of the scrub-oaks and climbed up 
with great agility. The oaks were so stunted and short 
that we could barely get up six or seven feet from the 
ground. 

The old bull, meanwhile, had great difficulty in 
climbing the steep, loose wall of gravel, from the bed 
of the stream. He slid back twice; but a third deter- 
mined effort brought him up among the oaks, where he 
stood shaking the mud and water from his shaggy hide 
and rolling bis eyes about with a ferocious, baffled 
look. 

We kept quiet enough in our trees. We had been 
obliged to throw our guns aside, into the brush. The 
old bull stood pawing into the ground, apparently un- 
able to make out where his enemies were, or indeed, to 
see above the level of his shaggy forehead. This was a 
fortunate circumstance; for had he attacked the little 
oaks, we might have been tumbled headlong from our 
perches. 

Some moments passed. Then suddenly we heard a 
shout from down the valley, and turning, we saw old 
Jules Laufrey, Pierre’s father, riding up the creek 
towards us at the top of his pony’s speed, calling out, 
“Vip! yip! yip!” 

The old trapper had reached home that morning, and 
hearing of the buffalo which we had gone in pursuit of, 
had immediately set off himself, to have a hand in the 
hunt, rightly concluding that we youngsters would be 
quite likely to lose the game. 

At sight of a mounted hunter, the bull dashed away 
through the oaks with a snort of affright. Old Jules 
and his pony struggled up the bank and gave chase— 
that droll “yip! yip! yip!” of the old Canadian re- 
sounding spiritedly across the prairie. 

“Fetch ’im, parp!” Pierre called out. 

Before we could fairly get down from our trees, a 
shot cracked at a little distance, and we then saw the 
buffalo lying on the ground and old Jules dismounting, 
hunting-knife in hand. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the old man, straightening 
up, with a crimson knife, as we neared him. ‘Ha, ha, 
ha! what you call zis? Iz zher huntin’ ze buffel, or 
ze buffel huntin’ you?” and he laughed long and loud. 

But for my own part, I had reason to be rather proud 
of my share in the hunt—even though “treed” —for we 
now found that the little cow which I had shot at, lay, 
fatally wounded, near the place whcre I had fired at 
her. 

It was one of those rare chance shots which the inex- 
perienced sometimes make, much to their own aston- 
ishment, the ball having penetrated just back of the 


years, and then went down, leaving them to make a 
long and difficult journey to the wintry city of Siberia, 
Irkutsk. Some of their original number perished on 
the way, as you know, and the fate of another boat’s 
crew is yct uncertain. 

Familiar as the story of Arctic exploration is, it hasa 
charm no less potent than that which induces men to 
seek the pole itself in the face of every discouragement 
and in defiance of every instinct of self-preservation. 

The survivors of the Jeannette, who landed in New 
York a few days ago, to rejoin their friends after an ab- 
sence of nearly three years, would, no doubt, be willing 
to venture forth again, though they have suffered so 
much; and like the fabled sirens, the spirit of the ex- 
treme North allures men into the frozen domain with 
inevitable fascination, while visiting the greatest pains 
upon those who yicld to the invitation. 

The benefits to be derived from Arctic ouplonetion 
must be almost entirely of a scientific character, as there 
is nothing in those remote and desolate regions to tempt 
commercial enterprise—neither inhabitants nor prod- 
ucts. 

It seems almost unaccountable that any youth who 

reads the adventures of the survivors of the Jeannette 
should ever want to go into the Arctic regions, but the 
ambition is a cherished one among many boys, and 
some of them would not abandon it even after a pro- 
longed experiment in a coal-cellar or solitary confine- 
ment in a large refrigerator. 
One day was like nearly all the rest, on board the 
Jeannette. At seven o’clock in the morning, during the 
winter, all hands were called and the galley-fires were 
lit; at nine, breakfast was served ; the hours from eleven 
to one were devoted to exercise; dinner was caten at 
three, when the galley fires were put out to save coal, 
and between seven and eight there was tea. 

Only twenty-five pounds of coal a day were allowed 
for heating the cabin; twenty-five for the forecastle and 
ninety for cooking. The food consisted principally of 
canned articles, with the addition, now and then, of 
walrus sausages and seal-steaks. 

In the winter, of course, lights were required at all 
times. Darkness reigned day and night, except when 
the aurora flashed its lovely colors up the sky. The 
men suffered in many ways from the cold, and among 
others, with pains after eating. 

The hours dragged along without interest. The ice 
thundered in the darkness, and the little ship quivered 
asifin pain. In many places it was twenty fect thick, 
and surrounded her in great hills. She was helpless in 
its clasp, and drifted to and fro with it. Sometimes the 
noise and vibration were terrific, and the esquimo dogs 
whined with fear. The ship began to leak from the 
pressure, and then the men found extra work at the 
pumps. 

It is a pitiful picture, this group of explorers braving 
the Arctic night; poorly fed; chilled; ailing from blind- 
ness and frost-bite and in constant peril—groping their 
way about the deck and on the surrounding ice in the 
cold of death, and waiting for the long-hidden sun to 
come again. Yet they were of good heart. ‘There were 
no bickerings among them, no embittering jealousies, 
no signs of insubordination or discontent. 

The most touching thing in the record of the surviv- 
ors is the consideration which each showed to the oth- 
ers. When one of them was crippled, he was unwilling 
to leave his share of the work to his companions, and 
begged to be allowed to continue, until the captain pos- 
itively ordered him into the hospital. Among the whole 
number there does not seem to have been one who was 
not a hero, not one who was petulant in suffering, or 
afraid to do his duty. 

The discipline was strict, but the conduct of the crew 
was so good that it was only necessary to punish one 
member, whose offence was profanity, during the twen- 
ty-one months the ship was in the pack. 

They celebrated Washington’s Birthday and the 
Fourth of July by decking the masts with flags. On 
Christmas eve, the Jeannette’s ‘Minstrel Troupe” gave 
an entertainment, and on Christmas day a few luxuries 
were added to the ordinary dinner, the ménu of which 
was written out with mock pomposity. 

But the voyage was lacking in incident. A book on 
Ahe Arctic regions, which the crew had been reading, 
was often criticised. In it the author says, “This part 
of the ocean is teeming with animal life, and navigable 











we slowly made our way. 


creature’s ear, and killed it almost instantly, 





polynias are numerous,” 
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The explorers in the Jeannette found few speci- 
mens, except bears, seals and walruses. During 
the summer it was diflicult to get bears, as they 
took to the water readily and so cut off their pur- 
sners. But sometimes they closely approached 





the ship, and.one of them ventured half-way 
the gang-plank, where it was killed. 

On another occasion, a mother and two cubs 
walked cautiously and wonderingly up to the 
ship. A volley was fired into them and the crew 
expected to bag all of them, but they managed to 
escape. ‘The mother-hear lay down once or twice 
as if wounded, but she rose again and drove her 
cubs before her, and showed impatience when they 
moved slowly. 

Some foxes were also seen. They seemed to 
follow the bears as the pilot-fish follows the shark, 
and the jackal the lion. 

The naturalist of the expedition, Dr. Raymond 
Newcomb, a young gentleman of Saiem, Mass., 
was not impressed with the courage of the bears. 

“Having read and heard much of the ferocious 
polar bear,” he says, “I can never forget my feel- 
ings, as upon one occasion Mr. Collins (the me- 
teorologist) and I approached two large ones 
which we had discovered. I thought they were go- 
ing to show fight. Cocking our pieces we walked 
towards them, but when we were within four hun- 
dred yards one of them turned and left. 

“We got about one hundred yards nearer, when 
the remaining bear started off, shaking his head 
ominously. We immediately let go a shot each, 
which increased his speed, and we followed him 
in hot pursuit; but he and his companion soon 
distanced us. At first, | thought it was going to 
be a fight for lite between us, and when I saw 
them turn and run, my only sensations were those 
of disgust and disappointment.” 

The sinking of the ship was not unexpected, 
and those on board had prepared to leave her 
some time before she finally went down. It was 
evident that she could not withstand the pressure 
which the second winter brought to bear upon 
her. 

She groaned and shook in the ice. A curious 
humming sound was audible; the deck-seams 
eracked. Iron bars sprang out of their sockets 
and danced like drum-sticks on the head of a 
drum. ‘The ship lay over on her side, and it 
was as if she was shivering with an ague. Hum- 
mocks of ice were piled around her and pressed 
closer and closer upon her. Then a crash was 
heard, and a man rushed up from below. “The 
ice is coming through the coal-bunkers !” he said. 

After the crash there was no sound save the 
rush of the water; the ship was settling fast. The 
boats and provisions were transferred to the ice; 
she keeled over until the yard-arms were against 
the ice and the starboard rail was under water. 

“Just the watch from our tent was 
called,” Dr. Newcomb has written, “I heard a 
noise which must have been the ship as she went 
down. 


before 


t looked out soon after and she was gone, 
her only requiem being the melancholy howl of a 
single dog. “Only a few floating articles marked 
the place. 

“Insignificant as the Jeannette was in compari- 
son with the ice, her disappearance made a great 
change inthe scene. During her existence there 
was always something animated to turn to and 
look at, but now all was a dreary blank.” 

The story of the retreat is now well known. A 
heavy gale overtook the three boats in which the 
party were divided, and during it they were sep- 
arated. 

The crew of one boat including, among others, 
Lieutenant Danenhauer and Dr. Newcomb, safely 
landed, after much suffering, at the mouth of the 


Lena River in Siberia. Capt. De Long’s boat also | election cases. 
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ception of two seamen, died miserably while look- 
ing for succor. 

The third boat has not been heard from, but 
there is scarcely any doubt that she went down in 
the gale. 


Courage is always noble, and we 

eannot withhold our admiration from 

those who suffered so much and did 

their duty so bravely in the Arctic 

seas, but when we count the lives sac- 

rificed and see the few survivors who 

have been returned to us, one of them 

partially blind, the others more or less 

shattered in constitution, we wish the 

high qualities which are necessary in 

Arctic exploration could be used in 

fields where, though the perils may not 

be less, the recompense would be more 

adequate than it is ever likely to be at the long- 
sought pole. 

—~or—__— 

GOOD TEMPER. 
Good temper—'tis the choicest gift 
That woman homeward brings, 
And can the poorest peasant lift 


'o bliss unknown to kings. 
CHARLES SWAIN. 


+> 
PARLIAMENTARY RULES. 


A few weeks ago the business of the National 
Ifouse of Representatives came to a stop. The 
Republican majority had resolved that the next 
business to be done, should be the settlement of 
certain cases of contested elections in the South, 
and the Democrats were equally determined that 
the cases should not be then considered. 

It so happened that the reports in all the cases 
recommended that the Democratic members occu- 
pying the contested seats should not retain them ; 
and that the Republican candidates should be de- 
clared elected. The loss of several votes the Dem- 
ocrats were determined to resist. 

It would be very difficult to explain to those who 
have never seen the process, how even a small mi- 
nority—in this case not more than one-seventh of 
its members—have the power to put an absolute 
stop to the business of the House. But so it is. 
They can keep the House voting as long as they 
please upon aiternate motions to adjourn, and to 
adjourn to a certain day. 

This is “filibustering,” in one of its forms. There 
are other modes, but this is the one which is most 
effective for very small minorities. Its contin- 
uance depends upon the physical endurance of the 
minority. 

But in the case we have mentioned, the Repub- 
licans put an end to the contest, by introducing a 
very important change in the whole system of 
parliamentary law. In doing so, however, they 
laid down a principle which may help or hurt 
them very much hereafter. 

The Constitution, they said, and said truly, 
gives to the House of Representatives the right to 
decide the right of members to their seats, and the 
question of that right is one of the very highest 
privilege,—because the decision of all other ques- 
tions depends upon the votes of men who may 
vote without authority, or who may be excluded 
from voting when they should be permitted to 
vote. 

In the next place the Republicans maintained 
that the House could not rightly have rules which 
would enable a part of its members to prevent the 
House from exercising this high Constitutional 
privilege. If any rule stood in the way of such 
exercise, it should be changed. If any rule stood 
in the way of considering a change in the rules, 
that should be set aside. 

Accordingly, when it became evident that the 
minority could prevent the House from consider- 
ing the contested election cases interminably, and 
that there was a disposition to do so, the assist- 
ance of the Committee on Rules was called in. 

A new rule was reported which forbade the 
making or entertaining of dilatory—that is fili- 
bustering—motions, when the question before the 
House was the consideration of contested elections. 
The rule is a long one, but that is the substance 
of it. 

But it can be seen at a glance that there was just 
as good an opportunity to filibuster against the 
adoption of this rule, as against taking up the 
The only way to overcome this 


succeeded in landing, but his party, with the ex-! difficulty was to obtain from the Speaker a deci- 
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' sion that dilatory motions against a change in the 
rules were out of order. 

| For this purpose a member made “‘a point of or- 

| der.” The Speaker decided that dilatory motions 

could not be entertained. The Democrats ap- 

pealed from the decision of the Speaker, and the 

| Republicans laid the appeal on the table. 

| All our readers will remember the ancient story 

| of the old woman, and her pig who would not get 
over the stile,—how she vainly appealed to one 
person and another for help, and how at last one 
success set in motion a train of circumstances 
which ended in piggy’s getting home that night. 

It was something the same in this expedient of 

| the Republicans. The Speaker “began to” refuse 

; to entertain dilatory motions, the House “began 
to” amend its rules; the rules began to cut off the 
Democrats from filibustering; and so on, until the 
House began to consider the election cases, and 
finally decided them. 

The new principle in parliamentary law as thus 
established, may be stated in these words: An in- 
dependent deliberative body has always the right 
to consider and amend its rules. That is to say; 

; even a rule which declares that the rules shall not 
be amended except in a certain way is of no ef- 
fect, provided the majority are resolved to amend 

| them otherwise. 

This is quite an important principle, and is 

| wholly opposed to that upon which the usual 
manuals of parliamentary law are based. It is 
more than possible that hereafter it will be found 

| to give too great power to a chance majority, act- 
ing hastily, and will need to be dropped. 
or — 


For the Companion. 


THE SKIES. 
O calm, fair skies, a tender mystery 
Lies in your soundless depths of silent blue! 
From your still bosom falls the noiseless dew 
So softly down upon the flowery lea, 
No mortal vision may its passage see. 
Each glowing morn ye wear a pleasure new, 
For the long years fade not that azure hue 
Whose beauty is a sweet eternity. 
Dear God, 1 Know thy ways are mild and fair, 
So gentle a heaven doth thy works enshrine, 
And e’en did not my lowly spirit bear 
The knowledge of thy lofty name divine, 
My soul would seek its unknown Maker where 
Day smiles and evening stars unnumbered shine. 
ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF. 


—_——_ +~+@r—_ 
THE PARIS “SALON.” 

Some time ago the Royal Academy of Great 
Britain was described in the Companion. A sim- 
ilar institution exists, and has long existed in 
France, which is known as the Paris ‘Salon.” 
Both may be called great national exhibitions of 
art. We have nothing exactly corresponding to 
them in-the United States, although the plan of 
the New York Academy is like that of its British 
namesake and the Salon. 

New York is not, however, a metropolis on the 
same scale as are London and Paris. We have 
many centres of business, artistic, political and 
social activity, of which, no doubt, New York is 
the foremost. But in England everything gravi- 
tates to London alone, as does everything in 
France to Paris. 

The Paris “Salon” is an institution of old date. 
It was formed nearly one hundred and fifty years 
ago, in the reign of Louis XV. Ever since that 
year, excepting at occasional intervals, an annual 
exhibition of the products of French art has been 
held in Paris. 

During most of this time the Salon has been 
under the control of the government. The minis- 
ters of the day controlled it, appointed the time of 
its being held, chose the committees which selected 
the pictures and sculptures to be shown, and 
awarded the honors. 

So absolute, indeed, was formerly the control 
of the political power over the Salon, that when 
the Bourbons were restored to the throne, in 1814, 
the king issued a curious command to the artists. 
He ordered that every artist who intended to ex- 
hibit an historical picture should paint white 
cockades on the hats of his military heroes. The 
white cockade was the symbol of Bourbon royalty. 
So despotic was this order regarded, that many 
artists withdrew their pictures. 

In these republican days the Salon has emanci- 
pated itself from political control. The committee 
which chooses what pictures are to be hung on the 
walls, and that whose duty it is to award the 
prizes, are elected by the body of artists them- 
selves. The minister of fine arts, however, still 
retains the right to classify the pictures. 

The Salon, this year, as always, was opened on 
the first day of May. Before the public is admit- 
ted, several days are set apart for private views of 
the exhibition by privileged persons. The first 
day is given up to the newspaper critics, who are 
expected to give full accounts of the Salon of the 
year. 

On the second day, the President of the Re- 
public and other high officials have the Salon to 
themselves. On the third day the artists and their 
special friends examine the display. Finally, on 
the fourth day, the world of Paris fashion and 
taste swarms through the brilliant saloons, and 
makes a sort of social festivity of the occasion. 

Of course only a small proportion of the pic- 
tures offered are accepted and shown. To have a 
picture in the Salon is regarded as almost making 
a young artist's fortune. It brings him into notice, 
and if his canvas is really good, it attracts cus- 
tomers to him at once. Thus his career is begun, 
and the foundation of success laid. 

The extent of the Salon display may be judged 
when it is said that this year more than five thon- 











sand new works were shown at the noble art-pal- 
ace where the Salon is held. Of these, nearly three 
thousand were paintings in oils or water-colors, 
twelve hundred were drawings, and four hundred 
pieces of sculpture. 

The walls of the Salon are now open to artists 
ofall nations. This year quite a number of Ameri- 
can artists were admitted to the favored place ; and 
it may be said that their pictures compared well 
with those of their French brothers in art. More 
than one American painter, now celebrated, owes 
his first laurels and his first glimpse of coming 
fame and fortune to the Paris Salon. 
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CRAZED. 

The guides through the great wildernesses of the 
Southern Alleghanies have much to say of what they 
call the ‘woods craze.” ‘The most expert hunter, they 
declare, is liable to become suddenly bewildered in the 
interminable forests, and once having lost his reckoning, 
is seized with a kind of frenzy. 

Mr. Henry Forde records the same fact in its relation 
to travellers through the mountains of West Virginia. 
“The most experienced woodsmen,”’ he writes, ‘‘are 
subject to these injuries: the arguments of companions; 
the position of the sun; observations of known land- 
marks, fail to convince them of their whereabouts. 
They simply are lost in mind as well as in body.” 

Old woodsmen usually recover in a short time, but 
men unused to vast wildernesses have been known in 
their madness to fly at sight of the parties sent to rescue 
them, and to bury themselves in the thickets, where 
they starve to death. 

Catlin was told by the Indians that a man lost on the 
prairie invariably travels in a circle, moving to the left. 
An old hunter who lived nearly a century ago in West- 
ern Virginia, and left an autobiography behind him, full 
of adventure and keen observations, tells us of a mad- 
ness which scizes the hunter after long pursuit of his 
prey, and which he calls the ‘‘deer fever.” 

“T have gone for two days and nights through the 
deep snow, stripped to my hunting-shirt, and absolute- 
ly without food,” he says, ‘‘and felt neither cold nor 
hunger. I was burning inwardly, and as everybody 
knows, a man never cares to eat when a fever is upon 
him, and is stronger then than any other time.” 

These random facts are worth noting, as they really 
index important truths in the science of the mind and 
its ailments. 

The rancheros in New Mexico, and the cow-boys of 
Arizona, have some curious traditions and customs, 
which are founded upon natural laws that are but little 
understood. One of these, is their belief that isolated 
cattle can and do find their way to their birthplace 
across the plains, if released aftera journey of hundreds 
of miles upon a railroad train. 

This is after all no more singular than the coming back 
of fish to spawn in their native waters, a phenomenon 
which occurs every year. They return even as far as 
from the Gulf of Mexico, to some obscure little stream 
in Kentucky. 

- _ «<®> _ —_—— 
WHO WROTE IT? 

This is the week of the glorious Fourth. There is a 
pause in the discussion of the question whether Shake- 
speare wrote Shakespeare, and the professional skep- 
tics are spending their leisure in trying to prove that 
Thomas Jefferson was not the author of the Declara- 
tion of American Independence. 

A gentleman read a paper a few evenings since before 
the New York Historical Society, in which he used the 
following language: “I propose to settle this question 
now and here. But if any further defence is needed, I 
will defend against all comers, the absolute, sole and un- 
divided claim of John Dickinson, to that imperishable 
trophy of his pen, the original draft of which, in his 
own handwriting, I hold in my hand and shall further 
exhibit hereafter.”’ 

This statement is both emphatic and extraordinary. 
The author summons one witness to prove the correct- 
ness of his assertion, and that is Mr. Jefferson himeelf. 
He quotes the following words from Mr. Jefferson's 
Autobiography : 

“T prepared a draft of the Declaration committed to 
us. It was too strong for Mr. Dickinson. We there- 
fore requested him to take the paper and put it into a 
form he could approve. He did so, preparing an entire 
new statement, and preserving of the former only the 
last four paragraphs and half of the preceding one. 
We approved and reported it to Congress, who accept- 
ed it.” 

This is quite as explicit and still more extraordinary. 
If the reader, however, will refer to the works of Thom- 
as Jefferson,—Vol. 1, p. 11,—he will see that Mr. Jeffer- 
son used this language with reference to a document of 
1775, namely; a Declaration of the Causes of taking up 
Arms, ordered by Congress just after the Battle of Bun- 
ker Hill. The representatives of the colonies had not 
then come to the decision to declare the colonies inde- 
pendent. 

The penning of the immortal Declaration of 1776 
took place about a year later, and if anything can be 
certainly proved by historical evidence, Thomas Jeffer- 
son was the author of that paper. In view of approach- 
ing death, he designed his gravestone, and ordered it to 
bear the following inscription, which was placed upon 
it: 

“HERE WAS BURIED THOMAS JEFFERSON ; AUTHOR 
OF THE DECLARATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE ; 
OF THE STATUTE OF VIRGINIA FOR RELIGIOUS FREE- 
DOM, AND FATHER OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA.” 


——_———_<@r——_- 
HAVE YOU BEEN? 

The picnic season is here again, andis gladly wel- 
comed. Many of our readers who live near the sea- 
shore have no doubt already enjoyed their fish and 
clam chowders, and the pleasure has been enhanced by 
cool ocean winds and the noise of dashing waves. 
Many, too, of those who live far inland have already 
found delight in the shade of big oak trees, while young 
ladies have twined green leaves around their hats. Oth- 
ers still look forward with the pleasure of anticipa- 
tion to airs from “Patience,” sung in a hay-cart, with 
frequent involuntary variations as they jolt over the 
stones and ruts of country roads. 

There is a certain pervading spirit, a merry defiance 
of small mishaps, which makes a well-organized picnic- 
party as refreshing as a sea-breeze, Everybody is so 
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_THE YOUTH’S 





resolutely good- akeunett No one will admit that any- 
thing can go wrong. 

Young ladies, whose nerves would usually be upset 
for the day by the sight of a cockroach, will scarcely 
shudder as they gently extricate unfortunate black ants 


from the frigid embraces of their ice-cream. er. 


Young gentlemen, whom the wealth of India could 
hardly tempt to lift a coal-hod at home, will cheerfully 
pull off their coats and carry heavy stones for building 
an oven. Children, who pout at merely taking a mes- 
sage from the sitting-room to the kitchen, range gaily 
over the whole extent of a long beach, gathering drift- 
wood for the fire. 

And if, at the very moment when the party is nicely 
seated and ready for lunch, a thunder-shower comes up, 
there will be no complaint. Shawls and baskets are 
caught up, the nearest barn invaded, and soon merry 
voices are heard in social games and plays, while the 
puzzled oxen look on benignly from their neighboring 
stalls. 

There is something very pleasant in a spirit like this, | 
which is far too rare amid the annoyances of every-day | | 
life. Would it not be a good thing if some of these | 
exuberant picnickers should bottle up a little of their 
surplus energy and good-temper for home consump- | | 
tion? 


| 
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THOUGHTLESS RUDENESS. 

In conversation some persons have the habit of talk- 
ing of one thing while they are thinking of another. 
Ridiculous blunders sometimes follow such thoughtless 
discourtesy. Not long since at an evening party, 
college student was conversing with a young lady, ae 
in gentlemanly good-nature was trying to entertain her. 
She asked questions and answered those asked of her; 
but her eyes and her mind were roving over the com- 
pany in a dreamy sort of way. 

At length she fixed her attention upon her compan- 
ion long enough to ask him, ‘*Do you live in Massachu- 
setts?” 

“No,” he replied. 

‘But you live somewhere in New England?” 

“Oh no; my home is in Nebraska.” 

*Indeed!” she exclaimed. Then looking vacantly at 
him, adde?. “But you take your meals here, don’t 
you?” 

The young fellow, of course, 
a half-sneer replied, ‘Oh no, I bring my dinners with 
me,” and turned away. The young woman looked 
surprised, then woke up sufficiently to realize what a 
silly question she had asked, flushed and retreated to 
another part of the room. 

Another girl belonging to the same class was once 
talking to an old gentleman, who remarked, in speak- 
ing of a very ancient homestead belonging to his family, 





was angered, and with 


slapped the off-horse with the end of the reins; 
I’m surprised. Myopia is derived from the Greek, and 
means near-sighted.” 


few moments. I feel faint.” 


his power lay in his pen, and preferred to express him- 
self in writing. One morning, his amanuensis found 
him in bed, and discovered that he had passed a restless 
| night. 
| the General Theatrical Fund. 
to remark that he was sorry he did not seem well that 


| [ have got to make that confounded speech to-night.” 





“My ancestors were among the earliest settlers of this 
State, a fact in which I take a little pride.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed the girl. ‘Were they here 
when Columbus landed?” 

“How? Do I understand you? No, 
were not! 
cestry of which you cannot boast!’’ shouted the irate 
old gentleman, feeling sure she was making fun of him. 

These girls were neither foolish nor ignorant. Both 
were bright and intelligent; but while pretending to 
converse with gentlemen who were courteous to them, 
their discourteous eyes and thoughts were fixed on 
other objects, and they deserved the mortification they 
received. 


madam, they 





AN IRISHMAN’S REASON. 

One-arm men are not, as arule, chosen members of 
Congress on account of their loss of alimb. But a 
Kentucky Lrishman once voted for a man because he 
had lost an arm, and the reason for his choice was such 
as only an Emerald Islander would be likely to give. 

Henry Clay had voted for the ‘Compensation Act” of 
1816, whereby Congress substituted for the eight dollars 
a day, which had been the compensation of each mem- 
ber, a fixed salary of one thousand five hundred dollars, 
which then was equal to more than three times as much 
asat present. The hostility excited by the passage of 
the bill was very bitter in the West, where everybody 
‘was poor. 

Jobn Pope, an old Federalist, who had lost his arm 
in early life, took the stump as a competitor for Mr. 
Clay’s seat, and the contest became animated. Pope 
denounced Clay and the Compensation Bill, and Clay 
retorted by charging Pope and the Federal party with 
being hostile to the war (1812) with Great Britain. 

John Murphy was an Irish barber in Lexington, 
whose quick temper had often called for the legal aid of 
Mr. Clay to extricate him from the penal consequences 
of its exhibition. John had been a warm admirer of 
the eloquent advocate, but in this contest he maintained 
an ominous silence. 

At length a canvasser in Mr. Clay’s interests called 
upon the reticent barber and pressed him to declare in 
favor of his old favorite. 

“T tell you what, docthur,” answered Murphy, look- 
ing the man in the eye, “I mane to vote for the man 
that can put but one ggnd into the Treasury.” 

Mr. Clay was reélected, but by only six hundred 
majority. The next session of Congress saw the repeal 


of the law. 
———____$_<@)>—_—_ 


LET ME OFF. 

Mr. Howells, in his ““Modern Instance,” says that 
everything in Boston is characteristic of the city, and 
that even a Boston Irishman and a Boston Jew are en- 
tirely different from the Irishmen and Jews not favored 
with a residence in the old Puritan city. This theory, 
and the occasional humorous assumptions of after- 
dinner speeches, in styling Boston as the Athens of 
America, give occasion for wits to indulge themselves in 
such exaggerations as the foilowing from a New York 
paper. 

A New Yorker came to Boston recently, and as the 
street-car he wished to take from the depot was crowd- 
ed, he got upon the front platform with the driver. 

“Well, what’s the news in old Boston?” said the 
spruce, keen-eyed New Yorker, turning to the driver. 

“They say,” responded the driver, “that the course 
of lectures at Harvard on Ethnology is attracting no 
little attention.” 

This rather startled the man from the backwoods of 
New York City, but after a few moments he recovered 
sufficiently to be able to ask,— 

“Where did this Myopia Club, that we read of so 
@uch in the papers, get their name from?” 





I sprang from white men, and from an an- | 


COMPANION. 





“Don’t you know?” returned the driver, as he 
“why, 


“Stop the car and let me get off,’’ said the New York- 
“T must get into a car where I can sit down for a 


—_—_+e-——__—_ 


DED OATS. 
on Rats.” Clears out rats, mice, weasels, lic. 
—_—_—__—. 


resultsas the best practical dyer. Only 10 cts. 
dye is warranted true to name and to sample. 











For a delicious breakfast try THURBER’S SHRED- 
Healthy and —— ning. (Com. 
. ak Druggists for “Rough 
(Com. 


Don’t Die in the h house, 


With the Diamond Dyes any lady can get as good 
Every 
(Com. 








THACKERAY AS A SPEAKER. 
Thackeray never liked to make a speech. He felt that 


He was to preside that evening at the dinner of 
His assistant ventured 


morning. ‘Weill!’ he exclaimed; ‘“‘no, I am not well. 


It is well known that his speech at the founding of 
the Free Library Institution, Manchester, which lasted 
for but three minutes, was a conspicuous failure. He 
good-naturedly remarked to a friend afterwards,— 

“My boy, you have my profoundest sympathy; this 
| day you have accidentally missed hearing one of the 
finest speeches ever composed for delivery by a great 
British orator.” 

Previous to a farewell dinner given by his American 
intimates and admirers, he remarked that it was very 
kind of his friends to give him a dinner, but that such 
things always set him trembling. 

‘‘Besides,” he remarked to his secretary, ‘I have to 
make a speech, and whatam Ito say? Here, take a 
pq | 2 in your hand and sit down, and I’ll see if I can 

jammer out something. It’s hammering now. I’m 
afraid it will be stammering by-and-by.”’ 

His short speeches, when delivered, were as charac- 
teristic and unmistakable as anything he ever wrote. All 
the distinct features of his written style were present. 





——_—__—_—_<«@>—_____ 
FRANK. 


It is sometimes amusing to read the pleas which are 
offered by criminals in extenuation of their crimes, or 
to see the standpoint from which they view them. In | _ 
this case of Patrick Murphy who was tried in a Dublin | 
Police Court for stealing the contents of a grocer’s till, 
the prisoner was more frank than prudent. He looked 
so dejected that the magistrate thought he was peni- 
tent, and resolved to improve the occasion. 


“It’s a sad thing,” the judge said, 
man of your age fall into evil ways. 
family to look after you?”’ 

“The praties thimselves are not more numerous.” 

“And had you any employment?” 

“Shure ivvery hour was illegantly divarted.’ 

“And I presume you had prospects, and — to 
rise in the world?” 

“Thrue for ye, your Honor. 
mother’s son benathe me.’ 

“And now,”’ said the magistrate, “‘you’ve lost char- 
acter, prospects, everything, and all, for five-pence- 
farthing.” 

“Shure now, your Honor, that wasn’t my fault at all 
at all,” said the victim of circumstances. 

“Tt wasn’t?” queried the magistrate. 

“No, your Honor. How was I to consave that the re’d 
be only a dhirty foivepince-farthing? Shure, an’ didn’t 
I clane out ivvery blissed cint 1 could foind!” 





“to see a young 
Haven’t you a 


I expicted to lave ivvery 


———_+or- 
A GERMAN SUNDAY. 


An American in Germany, if he has any sympathy 
with his training in keeping the Sabbath as a sacred 
day, has an intense longing for home, on Sunday. The 
reason may be gathered from the following extract 
from ‘“‘European Breezes :”’ 


The American Sunday the Germans have no concep- 
tion of. ‘The good Lutheran pastor will preach you a 
sermon Sunday morning that will make you cry, and 
ask you to a game of cards with him before the organ 
is done playing. 

Ladies whom I visited, sewed, had their dresses cut 
and fitted, and made no difference whatever between 
Sunday and week- days, except that there must always 
be a dinner-party on the first. 

The shops are mg on ge ; indeed, that is about 
the only day in the week you can be sure of doing 
shopping in some places; since every saint’s day is 
care’ Tally kept by shutting up store, going to church in 
the morning, and s as the rest of the day in the 
gardens. The Lord’s Day only does nt seem worth 
keeping. 

Said a young gentleman to me once, “Do I under- 
stand you that you can’t begin a journey, go to the 
theatre, buy a coat if you need one, or give a ball, on 
Sunday in America?” 

R. assured him he would not be expected to do those 
things. 

“And that is what you call a free country, is it?”? he 
retorted. 


+o 


REBUKED. 


There is nothing more worthy of consideration and 
respect than good advice—from the right person and at 
the right time. But people who make a business of 
urging their own views upon others, without proper 
regard for the feelings of their hearers, or without car- 
ing whether circumstances or conditions favor their do- 
ing so, deserve the rebuke given by the artist to the 
clergyman in the following story: 


A jovial artist was painting the portrait of a clergy- 
man, who felt it incumbent upon him to give the paint- 
er a moral lecture during one of his sittings. Some- 
what in awe of the artist, he began rather nervously, 
but as the knight of the brush painted away without 
any sign of annoyance, he se courage as he pro- 
ceeded, and finally administered dish sermon. 

He paused for a reply, and cena afterwards that 
he never felt so insignificant in his life as when the artist, 
with the urbane but positive authority of his profession, 
merely said,— 

“Turn your head a little to the right, and shut your 
mouth.’ 





—--— + @p—- —- ——- 
PROFESSIONAL ASPERITIES. 


Lawyers and doctors, when they encounter each oth- 
er in a court of justice, usually engage in a verbal game 
of “tit, tat, too.”” A New York lawyer, who was cross- 
examining Dr. Warren, declared that a doctor ought to 
be able to give an opinion of a disease without making 
mistakes. 


“Doctors make fewer mistakes than the lawyers,” re- 
sponded the physician. 

“That’s not so,” said the counsellor; “but doctors’ 
mistakes are buried six feet under ground; a lawyer’s 
are not. 

“No,” replied Warren; “but they are sometimes 
hung as many feet above ground.’’ The advantage was 
with the doctor. 

When disputing as to the comparative methods of 
their profession, Sir Henry Holland said to Bobus 
Smith, ex-advocate-general,— 

“You mnet admit that your profession does not make 


lawyer replied, ‘There 
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For the Companion. 


THE FOURTH OF JULY. 


What was the clarion peal that rung, 
A century gone, across the main,— 
Strain of the song the angels sung 
To the shepherds, over Bethlehem’s plain? 
All men are created equal; with right 
To life and liberty and delight, 
Rulers and laws must serve their will ; 
Abide ; or change; as may best fulfil 
The wish of the people, sovereign still. 
And for such a Land, God smile upon her t 
We pledge life, fortune, sacred honor, 


Sword of the Lord, these words of fire 
Kindled tyranny’s funeral pyre: 

Echoed through — and castled hold 
Till princes haughty and vain and cold 
Woke from their dreams in wonder and fear, 
And knew the day of the Lord was near; 
To dungeons, guarded by jailers seven, 
Stole like a waft from the hills of heaven; 
And thrilled with joy, in every nation, 
The souls that waited for God’s salvation, 
Oh, forever and ever this is why 

Our day of days is the Fourth of July! 


And round the earth, as then it rolled, 

Still rings that pean high and bold; 

While from Asia’s depths to the isles of the sea, 

Men say, “ There’s a Land where all are free!” 

And peasant and slave take heart, and fain 

The shores of that blessed realm would gain, 

Where the humblest man is peer of the highest,— 
Bowing to none beneath the sun; 

And help to the stricken and poor is nighest, 
For the Law of the Lord and the Land are one, 

Oh, forever and ever this is why 

Our day of days is the Fourth of July! 


God of our Fathers! be our stay 
Till the wide world learns this larger way! 
Blind and erring and weak are we; 
But yet Thou knowest how we have striven 
And the very life of our lives have given 
For the truths that rung across the sea! 
Black was the night, but morning beamed 
Through the flying clouds on a Land redeemed, 
Lifting her banner’s rosy bars 





Stainless as they, to the watching stars! 
Now the winds blow fair from ocean to ocean 

With “ Liberty” still for their glad refrain; 

r by our dead, and our heart’s devotion, 
ig and free it shail aye remain! 
" ver and ever this is why 
Our day of days is the Fourth of July! 
EpDNA DEAN PROCTOR. 
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For the Companion, 
A LIFE-LONG FRIENDSHIP. 


The friendship of Damon and Pythias is one of 
the most charming of the stories told in classic 
literature. It is surpassed in beauty and pathos 
only by the Bible narrative of the love of David 
and Jonathan. But not inferior to either of these 
is the story of the friendship which for years ex- 
isted between Dr. Charles Hodge and Bishop John 
Johns, of Virginia. 

They were classmates in Princeton College, were 
converted in the same revival, and together en- 
tered the Theological Seminary. In his college 
days Johns was brimming over with wit and 
fun. Ata Bible recitation, Dr. Green, the Presi- 
dent, asked Hodge if “St. Paul was ever at Mal- 
ta?” 

“Yes, sir; he touched there on his voyage from 
Rome.” 

Quick as a flash came the whisper from Johns 
at his side, “Pretty hard touch that;” and as 
Hodge thought of the shipwreck, a laugh followed 
which caused a reproof from the President. 

After they settled to their life-work, visits were 
often interchanged, and nothing important was 
planned by either of them without an interchange 
of opinion. Each became eminent in his own re- 
ligious denomination. One was an acknowledged 
leader of Presbyterians, and the other stood 
among the foremost of Episcopal divines. But 
the difference in their ecclesiastical relations never 
caused a ripple of disturbance in their friendship. 
Not an unkind word passed between them in 
sixty-four years of love and trust. They were 
both loyal servants of the One Master. 

Their interviews, near the close of life, were red- 
olent of a love that knew no abatement. During 
the Civil War they were separated, but in 1866, 
while Dr. Hodge was visiting in Washington, 
Bishop Johns came from Virginia to see him. 
They clasped cach other in a long embrace. The 
only words spoken were, “My brother, my dear 
brother!” till Bishop Johns added, with a spice of 
his old humor, “Charley, you’ve been a bad boy, 
but I'll forgive you.” 

Dr. Taylor, of Wooster College, Ohio, who was 
present at the meeting, says, “The embrace end- 
ed, they clasped hands, looking each other silent- 
ly in the eyes for a few moments, and then inter- 
changed words of tender joy at being permitted 
to meet once more. Then Dr. Hodge, with one 
arm round his friend, and still clasping his hand, 
turned towards me and cordially introduced Bish- 
op Johns, of Virginia. I saw that these men 
were deeply moved, and that their eyes were full 
of tears, and immediately withdrew.” 

In 1873, Dr. Hodge sent a pamphlet containing 
a report of the services held at Princeton to com- 
memorate his semi-centennial. He inscribed it, 
“Charles Hodge to John Johns, friends from 
Nov., 1812, to 1872.” When they next met Dr. 
Johns opened the book, pointed to the inscription 
and said, “Charles, I'll not take it so.” Dr. Hodge 
took a pen and added the Greek words, “kai eis 
ton aion,” “and torever.” 

Their last meeting was in 1875, at Malvern, the 
bishop’s residence. They took dinner together, 
no one being present but their wives. At the ta- 
ble Johns turned suddenly to his friend, and 
said,— 


“Charley, you have had more influence on my 
life than any other person I have ever known.” 

After dinner, they walked out toa seat com- 
manding a beautiful view of the Potomac, and 
talked lovingly of the past and the future. When 
they parted, the bishop threw his arms round Dr. 
Hodge’s neck, and said,— 

“It is the last time. Let me have a good look 
at your face, Charley, for we shall never see each 
other again until we meet in heaven.” 

On his return to Washington, Dr. Hodge sent a 
print he happened to pick up, of two old soldiers 
sitting together on a bench, entitled the “Last 
Muster.” On Jan. 1, 1876, Dr. Johns sent his last 
| postal card, “To dear Charles and his family, 





| greeting, from all at Malvern, with a specialty | 


| from his loving friend and brother of 1812, and 
since with increase, and so forever.” He died April 
5, 1876, and Dr. Hodge writes, “I have no such 
friend on earth. I mourn apart.” 

The friendship of these two good men derived 
its staying quality from religion, as well as from 
personal attachment and admiration. They were 
both eminent Christians and each sympathized 
with the other, because each respected the other’s 
principles and aim of life. 

Such a friendship is both a soul-bond and a life- 
stimulus. “Love,” says Coleridge, “is flower-like ; 
friendship is a sheltering-tree.”. When but slight- 
ly touched it showered its joys upon those resting 
beneath its shade. 
— — +o 

PETER, THE GULL. 
A pet sea-gull, named Peter, used to afford amuse- 
| ment toan English family in Staffordshire, a member 
of which has given an interesting account of its pranks. 
| He was fed at first on fish, and would not eat anything 
| else. At length, by way of experiment, a slug was given 
to him, when, to the great satisfaction of all his friends, 
| he swallowed it with evident relish. This was his first 
change in diet; and as long as aslug or asnail could be 
found in the garden, Peter lived on the succulent food, 
when no fish could be got for him. But after having 
once learned to do for atime without fish, he soon be- 
came much less fastidious. 





He took meat freely, did not object to a little chicken 
for his dinner, and soon displayed a decided partiality 
for mice. Every mouse that was caught in the house 
was at once given to Peter. 

If it was thrown to him alive, he killed it instantly by 
asharp blow from his powerful bill. Then the dead 
mouse was carried off to the water to be prepared for 
deglutition. 

It had often been noticed that Peter very seldom took 
his fish without first washing it in his pan gf water. 

The snails he invariably treated in this way, as they 
always had some grit and dirt adhering to them. 

It was the same with the mice; but as they were 
hairy, and difficult to swallow, they were thoroughly 
soaked before they disappeared head-first down Peter's 
capacious throat. 

One of the great objects of his life was to get into the 
kitchen and sit before the fire. If any one attempted to 
drive him out, he screamed and pecked vigorously, a 
blow from his beak being no joke. 

Shortly after he had been given the entrée to the kitch- 
en, a couple of black kittens were brought to the house. 
Regarding them as interlopers, Peter at once displayed 
hostility towards them. 

He would not allow them to sit on the hearth-rug un- 
der any circumstances. They might lie as close to it as 
they pleased, but not on it. 

‘The moment they ventured to place a 
propriated rug, they were attacked, an 
retire. 

So that very often Peter was seen comfortably resting 
in the middle of the rug, while the two little black vic- 
tims reposed behind him, with their noses close up to 
its edge. Sometimes he objected tothe kittens amusing 
themselves in their own mild way. 

If one of them began to play, according to the manner 
of kittens, with a bit of stick or a piece of string, Peter 
solemnly marched up and took possession of the play- 
thing, placing it where he could see that it was not 
again touched. 

On one occasion he bullied one of the kittens in a very 
curious way. Outin the yard there was a surfacc-drain 
terminating over a sink in a tolerably large red pipe. 

While Peter and the kittens were out there, one of the 
latter ran up into the pipe. 

Peter, always keenly observant, noticed this; and be- 
fore the kitten had time to come out, he had taken up 
his position close to the mouth of the drain. 

The moment the kitten showed its nose, it received a 
| peck, admonishing it to retreat within the pipe again. 
| ‘There the kitten was =, - a prisoner. 

At last some one saw Peter, and little Puss was lib- 
erated; but no one ever knew how long it had been kept 
a prisoner in the drain-pipe. 

Peter certainly had the bump of mischief largely de- 
veloped; consequently it was necessary to exclude him 
from the kitchen-garden, for he pulled up everything 
that he had strength to drag from the ground. 

Sticks or labels stuck in the earth at the roots of 
— he invariably pulled up whenever he got the 
chance. 

One day he happened to be in the garden when the 
gardener was bedding out some young vegetables in 
long rows. 

Peter watched the performance with great interest; 
and as soon as the man’s back was turned, went to the 
bed and worked away until he had taken up every sin- 
gle plant! 

After this performance, he was never permitted to re- 
main in the kitchen-garden. 


~ on the ap- 
compelled to 
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WELLINGTON AT WATERLOO. 

In a battle the commander-in-chief’s place is usually, 
in the rear of the army, where he can overlook the field, 
and be readily found by aids and orderlies bringing re- 
ports. But emergencies often arise when it becomes 
necessary for him to expose himself under fire, in order 
to animate the soldicrs or to repair mistakes. Such an 
exposure of himself Wellington was called upon to 
make at Waterloo. His policy was to stand and let the 
French exhaust the lives by rep charges upon 
the British squares. In order that his soldiers might 
stand and withstand, it was necessary that they should 
be inspired with confidence in the Duke. To inspire 
this Wellington exposed himself nobly at critical times, 
and there were several of them during the battle. 

He himself said that on several occasions “‘he thought 
| it was all over with us,” and that “the last hour of the 

battle was indeed a trying one.”” Before the last great 
struggle, he remarked to one of bis staff, “Twice have 

I saved this day by perseverance.” 

His personal exertions in repairing mistakes, and his 
personal presence wherever and whenever more than 
usual exertions were required, saved his army from 
defeat. So often was he under the hottest of the fire, 
that not one of his staff escaped unwounded. 

The Duke’s coolness under fire surprised even his 
yeterans. He was standing under a tree—the one after- 
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wards known as “‘Wellington’s Tree’’—through whose 
boughs the bullets were rattling. 

“That’s good practice,”’ he said to one of his staff; “I 
think they fire better than they did in Spain.” 

On another part of the field, the Duke and his staff 
were resting on their horses, when a French battery 
made them a target. The shot fell fast about them, 
turning up the ground on which they stood. Their 
horses became restive, and ‘‘Copenhagen,”’ the horse 
which the Duke rode, became so fidgety that his rider 
became impatient. He would not move from the spot, 
as he had reasons for remaining, but he said, rather 
testily, to his staff,— 

“Gentlemen, we are rather too close together—better 
divide a little.” 

The casualties on Napoleon’s staff were inconsider- 
able, and the following anecdote may explain the fact. 


| eral tiers of canary-bird cages which, with their ocou- 
| pants, had been dragged from their shelf and lay scat- 
tered about upon the floor. 
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GERMAN LUXURIES AND COMFORTS. 
Géethe was born in Frankfort, and such is the rev- 
erence of the citizens for his memory, that the house in 
| which he first saw the light was purchased by a com- 
pany, and restored to its early appearance. When his 
mother sold this house and moved into another, the first 
law she laid down was this, ‘‘There shall be no gossip 
here.” ‘It might well be written over many American 


| 8,’ says Margery Dean in her “European Breezes,” 
An officer of artillery came to Wellington and stated i bie tay latagatesng ot Sante ip 


that he had a distinct view of Napoleon and his staff; 
that he had the guns of his battery well pointed in that 
direction and begged the Duke to allow him to fire. 

“No, no, I’ll not allow it!’ exclaimed Wellington, 
with emphasis. ‘It is not the business of commanders 
to be firing upon each other.” 

Towards the close of the battle, he again rode into 
danger, and to the remonstrance of one of his colonels 
replied,— 

“Never mind; let them fire away; the battle’s won, 
and my life is of no consequence now.” 





—@r— 
For the Companion, 


SUNSET. 
Beneath a cold, accusing sky, 
With not a deed and not a thought 
In mellow light reflected caught, 
How dreary must it be to die! 
Should not the opening gateway show 
The radiance of 4 cloud at eve, 
So beautiful we cannot grieve ? 
And shall we fail to make it so? 
For while the morn or noon is high, 
How certainly may man elect, 
Since cause is parent of effect, 
What hues shall paint his evening sky. 
Our lives at best are incomplete, 
But may they tinge at last with gold 
The clouds our twilight shall enfold, 
That so our sunset may be sweet. 
GEORGE H. COOMER. 
+e 
WALKING IN HIS SLEEP. 

In our waking moments, if the mental faculties are 
intensely occupied, we are often insensible to outward 
objects. Newton in a fit of intense thought placed his 
watch in the sauce-pan to boil, while he held the egg 
he intended to boil in his hand. So when we are in 
sleep, one set of organs may be active, while the others 
are dormant. This state is known as somnambulism. 
Many strange things have been done by somnambulists. 
An extraordinary instance of combined sleep-talking 
and somnambulism is narrated in the Lancet. It oc- 
curred on a Sunday evening to a boy sixteen years and 
a half old, in the service of a butcher in Lambeth, 
England. 


At about twenty minutes after nine o’clock, the lad 
bent forward in his chair, and rested his forehead on 
his hands, and in ten minutes started up, went for his 
whip, put on one spur, and went thence to the stable. 

Not finding his own saddle in the proper place, he 
returned to the house and asked for it. Being asked 
what he wanted with it, he replied that he wished to go 
his rounds. 

He went back to the stable, got on the horse without 
the saddle, and was proceeding to leave the place. 

With much difficulty, owing to his great strength, he 
was removed from the horse, and it was by great 
efforts that he was carried in-doors. 

His master coming home at this time, sent for an 
eminent physician who lived near at hand, and who 
stood by the boy for a quarter of an hour, during which 
time the lad considered himself as stopped at the turn- 
pike gate, and took sixpence out of his pocket to be 
changed. 

Holding out his hand for the change, the sixpence 
was returned to him. He immediately observed: ‘‘None 
of your nonsense—that is the sixpence again; give me 
my change.”’ 

When two-pence-half-penny was given him, he 
counted it over and said, ‘“‘That is not right, I want a 
penny more ;” making the three-pence-half-penny which 
was his proper change. 

He then said, “Give me my castor’”’—meaning his hat, 
which slang term he had been in the habit of using; 
and then began to whip and spur to get his horse to go. 

His pulse was at this time one hundred and thirty-six, 
full and hard. No change of countenance could be ob- 
served, nor any spasmodic affection of the muscles, the 
eyes remaining closed the whole of the time. 

Soon after this, he unlaced one boot and said he would 
go to bed. In three minutes from this time he awoke, 
got up, and asked what was the matter—having then 
been one hour in the trance, and without the slightest 
recollection of anything that had passed. 


Bon SenSads 


‘‘with advantage to those within and without.” In re- 
lating her first experiences in a private family at Frank- 
fort, the author brings out the fact that the ‘‘comforts’’ 
of the home in Germany are not more numerous than 
they were in Giethe’s day : 


My first experiences in a private family were in 
Frankfort. The house was of stone, of course, and 
very stately, with staircases and halls always sugges- 
tive of a hotel. 

In spite of the wealth lavished on furniture and ap- 
pointments, there is never the homey look of an Amer- 
ican household. Drawing-rooms are all alike, with 
their costly vases, intricate wooden floors and big 
| bronzes. 
| There are few or no “little things’? about. In this 
| superb mansion there were not the comforts of our 
most unpretending American homes. 
| Itis customary when a member of the family wishes 
| to take a bath—other than a ‘“‘sponge”’—to send to a 
public establishment for a bath-tub and bath-man. I 
assure you it is quite an event in the household. 

Our furnace-fires were incomprehensible to them; 
and, having once told the story of my own telephone, I 
| was called upon daily to repeat to new listeners the 
wondrous tale, and saw marked plainly on their faces 
when I conciuded, “How well the Americanerin lies!” 

I am confident that was my reputation when I[ added 
some facts concerning the New York Fire Department. 
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CHANGED HIS MIND. 

Under sharp and efficient officers the shirks in an 
army are likely sooner or later to come to grief. Gen. 
Torbet, of cavalry fame, who was lost at sea last year 
in the ill-fated Vera Cruz, had a decisive and effectual 
way of disposing of bogus sick men and lazy cowards. 
The Columbus (O.) Dispatch says: 


He was a good fighter and a hard worker. While he 
had a kind heart for the trooper who was always ready 
for “‘boots and saddles,’’ he hated a shirk, and had his 
own way of meeting the complaints urged by such men 
to get rid of duty. 

Just before breaking camp in the spring of 1865, the 
general attended a sick call to see the state of health in 
his command. One after another of the boys came in 
for prescriptions, and by and by a big trooper, who was 
a notorious shirk, entered the tent with his hands on 
his stomach. Torbet took him all in ata glance and 
then thundered out,— 

“What are you here for?” 

“Sick !’’ was the faint response. 

“What ails you?” 

“Somethin’ hurts me in my stomach. It moves round. 
It’s a snake, I guess, that I swallered drinkin’ water 
from a brook,” 

**How long has it been there?” 

“Six months.” 

“Surgeon,” said the general, as he turned to the offi- 
cer, “call in two men, cut this man open and remove the 
snake! We are going to break camp in ten days, and 
we haven’t time to coax the reptile up!” 

Fifteen minutes after that man was out on the line 
grooming his horse, and by noon he looked well enough 
to eat his way through a barrel of pork. 
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REBUKED. 

The bad manners which led the women to comment 
publicly upon a guest’s behavior at a hotel table result- 
ed in their receiving a new illustration of ‘‘tit for tat.” 
A newspaper correspondent writes : 


While I was in a Western hotel a few days ago, I had 
an engagement at three o’clock. I was atthe dinner- 
table when the clock struck 2.30, and I had some dis- 
tance to go. 

I wanted a cup of coffee. It was brought. Fora 
wonder it was hot. In my hurry I poured part of the 
smoking beverage in my saucer to cool it, and was 
drinking it, when a very pretty girl, with banged hair, 
diamonds in her ears, and a copy of ‘“‘Henry Dunbar” 
by the side of her plate, said, so that I distinctly heard 
her, to her mother,—a fat woman with a queer top-knot 
and diamonds all over her ears and swelling bosom,— 

“Look, ma; what an old-fashioned way to drink.” 

Ma looked and snickered. I looked, took in the bangs, 
the diamonds and the opportunity. 

Finishi 





A strong aperient medicine was then ed; 
he went to bed, slept well, and next day appeared in his 
usual health, excepting debility from operation of the 
medicine, and had no recollection whatever of what 
had taken place. None of his family or himself was 
ever affected in this way before. 

cued ~~ = 
WITH A LEOPARD. 

The man who entertains a wild beast on his premises 
should be a man whose courage is cqual to all emergen- 
cies. A trader in birds and animals in Boston was cer- 
tainly a man of this sort, judging from an adventure he 
experienced with a leopard, that came near proving a 
fatal investment for him. He went to his store about 
ten o’clock in the evening, as was his custom. 


He unlocked the Lincoln Strect entrance, but as he 
was closing the door, he was startled to find a large an- 
imal brushing past him and endeavoring to reach the 
street. Thinking it was one of his dogs that had brok- 
en its chain, he crowded the animal back and locked 
the door, at the same time sharply ordering the brute to | 
*Lie down.” 

The peculiar glare of the animal’s eyes revealed the 
startling fact that the supposed dog was nothing less 
than the leopard, which had escaped from her cage. 
While Watts was debating on the best course to pur- 
sue, the brute, angry at being baffled in her attempt to 
escape from the building, with a low growl, sprang 
upon her owner. 

Though torn and bleeding from the effect of her first 
onslaught, Watts managed to free his arms from her 
claws, which had imbedded themselves deep in his 
flesh, and seized the brute by the throat. His only 
hope lay in being able to choke her. The struggle that 
ensued was a terrific one, and the plucky little man, 
though torn and bleeding, managed to retain his grip 
in such a manner as to prevent her using her teeth. 

After a contest of some fifteen minutes, during which 
the man and beast rolled over and over upon the floor, 
the leopard began to show signs of weakness, and when 
he considered it safe to attempt it, Watts dragged her, 
still keeping a vise-like grip on her throat, toward 
her cage, into which he succeeded in thrusting her, se- 
curely bolting the cage door. 

He then turned his attention to his wounds, which 
were found to be very serious, though not dangerous. 
He proceeded at once to his medicine-chest, and delib- 
erately and carefully cauterized the wounds. 


He then looked about and found that the animal had 


made her escape by means of a sliding panel, through 
which she had been fed. He found strewn about the 
— ample evidence of her ill-natured depredations 

n the form of bent and battered cages, a couple of dead 
finches, a valuable parrot with a broken wing, and sey- 


my saucer of coffee, and looking the young 
woman full in the eye, I said,— 

“Yes, miss, it is old-fashioned; but if you possessed 
old-fashioned manners, you wouldn’t have noticed it.’”’ 
Both the women sniffed, but I waited for no rejoin- 
der. I had had the coffee and I met my friend. 
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HOW HE LOOKED. 

Some people are so much given to turning everything 
into fun that they enjoy ‘‘disillusionizing”’ distinguished 
people. The Laramie humorist seems to be one of this 
kind. He says, “‘A man may be ever so joyous in his 
nature, but he don’t look facetious with a towel tied 
around his head, a comforter wrapped around bis form, 
and both feet in hot water. When a great man wraps 
himself in gloom and flaxseed poultices, he don’t look 
any more intellectual than an ordigary Congressman.” 


We recollect of visiting Archibald Forbes once when 
he was sick and confined to his bed. He is a great cor- 
respondent, no doubt, and has witnessed the grim car- 
nage and desolation of war under every sky. 

He has fought through the lines of opposing forces 
and over unknown highways in the heart of the ene- 
my’s country, felt his uncertain way to a telegraph sta- 
tion in order that he might wire to a breathless world 
the first flush of victory, or the horror of defeat. 

He was a brave man to do this, and the history of 
war correspondence will show upon its brightest pages 
the name of Archibald Forbes; but he don’t look pret- 
ty ina brindle flannel night shirt, with a door-mat over 
his knees and a nose on him like a red lantern. 
| Even President Arthur would not look statuesque if 

he were to appear in the East Room of the Capitol 

swathed in eleven yards of old carpeting and a red flan- 

nel rag soaked in turpentine around his neck.—Nye’s 
| Boomerang. 


| “Dx bicture you haf bainted is most putiful; dere is 
| only von vord in de English lanekguige vich describes 
| it, and I haf vorgotten it.” 

———~+on—__—_- 


A JAPANESE student of English, being required to 
| write a treatise upon the domestic animal, banded in 
the following: “The cat is a small cattle. When he 
sees a rat, he lurainates his eyes.” 


a 
“GENTLEMEN of the jury,” said a blunderinz coun. 


sel, in a suit about a lot of hogs, “there were just thirty- 
six in the drove. Please remember the fact—thirty-six 
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hogs ; just three times as many as in that jury-box, gen- 
tlemen.” The counsel didn’t gain his case. 
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For the Companion. 
THE BROOMSTICK BRIGADE, 

“I’m goin’ to be captain—so ?” and Bobby Green 
clambered up on a dust-heap in the deacon’s back 
yard. Then he was about as tall as the other boye. 

“You! I sh’d just ’s lief have Tom Thumb 
an’ done with it!” said Jack Higby, ungraciously. 

“You're always a-laughin’ at me ‘cause I aint 
big,” whined Bobby. 

“T aint laughin’ at you ’cause you aint big,’ 
said Jack, “but ’cause you're al- 
ways wantin’ big folk’s places. 
That’s the trouble with you. 
You'd rattle round like a little 
bean in a very big pod. Now 
hurry in, an’ get all your ma’s 
brooms. Bring ‘em down to the 
Big Oak in just a jiffy!” 

Bobby, seeing he couldn’t be 
captain, was just as well pleased 
to bring brooms. So the whole 
troop separated, to meet, armed 
and equipped, for the grand pro- 
cession. 

Every boy had raced off with 
the brooms belonging to his own 
house, and then had begged his 
cousin’s ! 

“ R-r-rub— Bang! bang-bang ! 
R-r-rub — Bang—Bang—Bang— 
Bang ! — Tooty — tooty — ee! 
Squeak!” 





’ 






THEY MAKE 


whole company. But before they could open their 
mouths for a single word, the parson and his fam- 
ily, with the addition of Alonzo and the lost twin, 
burst into a peal of laughter, that comforted the 
heart of every one of the poor little Broomstick 
Brigade. 

“Qh, aint you dead ?” cried Bobby. 

“Not a bit,” said the parson’s wife, shaking the 
dust out of her bonnet, and smiling at the boys. 
Forever after, they loved her for that. 

“You couldn’t help it,” said the parson. “If 
one of you will find my horse, that’s all I ask.” 

“T’ve got ten cents,” said Bobby. “An’ you can 
have it, Mister Beebe!” But the parson only 
smiled and went on working. 





“Now, boys,” said Captain Jack, in his biggest 
tones, ‘‘as we've got Mister Beebe into this scrape, 
it’s but fair we should get him out. We'll all march 
back an’ tell our fathers about it, an’ git ‘em to 
come out an’ help him. Marcu!” 

Away they went. Brooms a-flying—but the 
band didn't play ! 

The Beebe children climbed the fence and hur- 
rahed ; and then watched for them to come back ; 
which they soon did, with every father and big 
brother in Pumpkintown! 

And they took up a collection next Sunday for 
a new carriage for the parson. And everybody 
contributed with a willing heart, and Bobby gave 
his ten cents. MARGARET SIDNEY. 
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ON THE EVE OF THE 
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GLORIOUS FOURTH. 


4. 
Robby and Bobby and Billy and Ned, 
Philip and Peter and Guy, 


And their toffee and buns for to try. 


In a manner both frolic and free. 


5. 
Robby and Bobby and Billy and Ned, 
Philip and Peter and Guy, 
Nothing knew of the peril so nigh. 
A horrid great man with a watering-can 


Was standing behind them so stili, 


Its contents he poured with a will. 


They thought ’twould be best for a moment to rest, 


On the steps of a house they began to carouse, 
And they shouted and shrieked in their glee, 
As they fired their guns and devoured their buns 


Ah! nothing they saw of the opening door, 


And suddenly down on each curly crown 


281 
get up in the morning.” He knew that Norah al- 
ways got up at four on Monday mornings, to 
wash; and he thought he could go off with the 
other boys and have a good time with his fire- 
crackers before his parents were awake. They 
wouldn't care, if he didn’t set himselt afire. “You 
won't forget to call me, will you ?” 

“Oh no! I'll remember,” said good-natured 
Norah. But when in the early morning she looked 
into Phil’s room, on her way down stairs, and saw 
his round face so rosy in sweet sleep, she hadn't 
the heart to wake him. 

“Sure, and it’s too bad to wake the boy so early,” 
she said to herself. “I'll wait an hour.” 

She made the fire and set on the wash-boiler, 
before she tound that the water-pail was empty. 
Then she hurried out to the pump to get some 
water before the boiler should get hot. 

But Ann Corcoran, the next-door girl, was out 
there, and she had to tell Norah 
of a letter she had just got from 
her cousin in the old country, and 
Norah was so interested that she 
forgot about the empty boiler on 
the stove. 

Fizz! bang! bang! poppetty! 
poppetty ! pop! pop! pop-pop-pop 
—the wash-boiler danced on the 
top of the stove as though it was 
possessed, and the kitchen was 
full of noise. 

Norah heard the confusion and 
came rushing in half frightened 
out of her wits, while Phil’s ta- 
ther and mother, in very scanty 
raiment, peeped through the crack 
of the door. 

Not till Norah valiantly pulled 
off the cover and dashed a pail of 
water into the boiler, did the 
noise cease. 

So Phil's fire-crackers didn’t do 


Down they came—tull-dress pa- 
rade, band playing, colors flying. 

Jack Higby was captain; and 
Bobby was last man, on account 
of his height. But then Being 
very small, they had given.him 
the biggest broom to make up. 
So there he was, struggling and 
panting along, and feeling the 
grandest of any of them! 

Stripes of white cotton cloth 
down each little trouser-leg, and 
bands of red across the back of 
the jacket, topped off with im- 
mense wads of newspaper, intend- 
ed to represent knapsacks, had 
a charming effect. 

A stiff newspaper cap, with a 
knob of red flannel flying from 
the very top, completed the outfit. 

Away they went; and the band, 
composed of three boys, — one 
playing on a wheezy old tin whis- 
tle, while the other two banged 
away as for their lives, on two 
smart new drums, — set up — 
“Tramp—tramp—tramp, the boys 
are marching !” 

Presently, down the hot, dusty 
turnpike, comes the parson’s 
gaunt horse, dragging with more 
noise than speed the parson's big 
roomy carryall, filled with the 
parson, the parson’s wife, and the 
parson’s children! 

Araminta Jane sat back with 
her ma; because she was the old- 
est. And Alonzo and Theodore 
sat with their pa, because they 
were the youngest; while the 
children who were neither oldest 
nor youngest were crammed in 
the middle of the carriage, wher- 
ever they could find room. And 
the twins sat down on a pile of 
hay on the floor, and had the 
best time of any. 

“R-r-ub— Bang—Bang—Bang! 
R-r-rub— Bang — Bang — Bang! 
Tooty—toot—ee—Squeak !”” came 
the grand procession down the 
long turnpike. 


Robby and Bobby and Billy and Ned, 
Philip and Peter and Guy, 
‘They vowed, every one, they’d have glorious fun 
On the glorious Fourth of July. \ 
They spent all their money on trumpets and drums, 
On fishhorns and pistols and guns, 
On elephant crackers (which they pronounced “‘whackers" , 
On toffee, torpeloes and buns. 
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Y &RE ENVIED OF QTHER BOYS 





6. 
Robby and Bobby and Billy and Ned, 
Philip and Peter and Guy, [heels, 
With squeaks and with squeals did they take to their 
While their enemy after did fly. kicks, 
And he beat them with sticks and he kicked them with 
And he thumped on their heads with the can, 
And half-way up the street he pursued them so fleet, 
Still thumping their heads as he ran, 
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Robby and Bobby and Billy and Ned, 
Philip and Peter and Guy, 

They said with delight, ‘We will sit up all night, 
To make ready for Fourth of July. 

We will beat on our drums till the constable comes, 
And then we will hasten away. 

We will toot the gay horn till the coming of morn, 
The morn of the glorious day.” 


3. 
Robby and Bobby and Billy and Ned, 
Philip and Peter and Guy, 
They made such a noise that the other small boys 
With envy were ready to die. 
They made such a din that the neighbors within 
With fury were ready to choke, 
With rage at the drumming and strumming and hum- 
ming, 
The pistols and powder and smoke. 


7. 
Robby and Bobby and Billy and Ned, 
Philip and Peter and Guy, 
They said, every one, that it wasn’t much fun 
Getting ready for Fourth of July. 
They crept to their beds and they laid down their heads, 
And they slept till the sun was on high, 
And when they awaked, so sorely they ached, 
That they just could do nothing but cry. 






PURSVIT 


him any harm. M. C. W. B. 
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For the Companion, 
WHICH WAS A COWARD? 

Hal was popping fire-crackers, 
while Nellie sat with her hands 
over her ears. 

“What a coward!” said Hal. 
“T ain’t afraid of a noise. I'd 
just as lief shoot a gun, a 
double-barrelled one, or a can- 
non.” 

“You're a boy,” suggested Nel- 
lie. 

Mamma brought out Baby just 
then, and set him down on the 
porch-floor. 

“Take care of him for a few 
minutes, children,” she said. 

He didn’t need much care, but 
jumped and crowed at every pop. 
He was a boy, too. 

“I’m going to toss this one on 
top of the porch,” said Hal. 

Ile tossed,but instead of going 
up, it went down, right in front of 
Baby, a1 smoked away there, 
while he reached out his fat fin- 
gers and tried to get it. 

“Oh!” gasped Nellie, “it will 
go off and set Baby’s dress afire !” 

Hal only stood aghast. “It 
would burn my fingers,” he said. 

Nellie grew brave all at once, 
and darting up behind Baby, 
pulled him away, just as the fire- 
cracker went off with a loud bang! 
It was well that Baby’s muslin 
dress was out of the reach of the 
sparks. 


Mamma came out just then.” 


“How pale you are, Nellie.” 

“She’s real brave, after all,” 
said Hal, when they had told 
mamma the story. “I’m sorry I 
called her a coward. I'll give her 
half my torpedoes.” 





a 


Sarp Edith, ‘““Mamma’s got a 
new comb, all covered with fiddle- 
dedee !” 


Now the parson’s horse had seen almost every- 


. . . > 3” 
thing in the way of a turn-out in the course of his 


life, being somewhat advanced. But never before 
had he witnessed «a Broomstick Brigade! So he 
just stood on his hind feet, to express his surprise. 

The parson grasped the whip to lay it on—but 
before it could well descend the parson’s horse 
came down from his hind feet, and away he flew 
on the smartest run that ever a horse indulged in! 

“Hold on!” roared the parson to his numerous 
family behind, who were screaming in one wild 
shout. Away flew his hat, away also flew Alonzo, 
who, leaning out a little too far for observation, 
was carried off on the wind. The parson had also 
a dim idea that one of the twins went, too, but he 
couldn’t have told, to save his life! 

The Broomstick Brigade broke ranks, and tum- 
bled over the nearest fence to see the race go on! 
But it wasn’t for long. Down went the whole 
chaise in the middle of the road, while the old 
horse never stopped for two miles. 

“Let’s all go an’ help!” said Bobby; “I’m a- 
goin’ to '” 

So over the fence he scrambled, followed by the 








For the Companion. 


THE FIRE-CRACKERS THAT WERE 
SAFE. 

““Aren’t you going to let me have any fire-crack- 
ers ?” asked little Phil, in a most doleful whine. 

It was Saturday night, and Monday would be 
Fourth of July. 

“I don’t know,” said his mother. ‘Perhaps 
your father will let you have a few to fire here in 
the yard, with some one to look after you. But 
not one, I am sure, to carry about in your pocket, 
and go off with other boys to fire them. Think 
how poor little Johnny Pride was burned to death 
with fire-crackers last year!” and Phil’s mother 
shuddered. 

“T hope I know enough to take care of myself!” 
said Phil. But his mother didn’t relent a bit. 

“I want you to do an errand for me before 
dark,” she said. “Go down to the corner grocery 
and get a dollar’s worth of white sugar. Here’sa 
silver dollar; don’t lose it.” 

Phil went off whistling quite happily for an 





abused boy. The grocery-man put up the sugar, 
and Phil gave him the dollar. 

“See here,” said the man, “have you got your 
fire-crackers ready for Monday? I’ll give you a 
bunch. Somehow they don’t sell as well as usual 
this year, and I've got any amount on hand.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Phil, in delight. He 
thought the grocery-man very generous to him, 
and so he was, but he could afford to be, for Phil’s 
father was one of his best customers. 

Phil carried home the sugar, and thought over 
the fire-crackers. It would never do to tell his 
mother about them—she would worry so. 

“T'll hide ’em till Monday,” he thought; “but 
where ?” 

He went into the shed, and there stood the 
wash-boiler. A capital place, dry and empty, and 
sure not to he disturbed till Monday morning. 
Phil hid his fire-crackers in it, and felt safe about 
them. 

“Norah,” said he, as he was going to bed on 
Sunday night, “‘be sure and call me when you first 











Edith meant filigree. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Account, hoop, comma, Ammon, speed, Finn, rc- 
cent, Weed, mammon, peer, dinned, matter.—Com- 
mencement. 

2. Mischief. 

8. The Lady of the Aroostook. 

Venetian Life. 

The Undiscovered Country. 
Their Wedding Journey. 
A Chance Acquaintance. 

A Foregone Conclusion. 

Author—HowELLs. 

4. Omitted words: Kit, Pussy, Kitty, Puss, Tabby, 
Pussy-cat. 

5. rou OC FR 
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6. Arachne. 

7. Peach. Octave. Kneel. Eagle. Rogue, or Ras- 

cal.—POKER. 

8. FACED TAMED 
GLARE FLARE 
cOoWED POSED 
sINKS RISKs8 
coPTs @oATs 
ROfKS LOoCrs 
FIRED TIRED 
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can commence at any time during the year. 


The Companion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
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contine nce, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
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Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
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Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope and 
be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send silver to 
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apers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 











For the Companion, 
SPECTACLES. 

Spectacles are among the best gifts of science to our 
race. Near-sighted persons, without them, are in a de- 
gree blind, and so are most people after they reach the 
age of about fifty. 

Besides these two classes there are others, or modifi- 
cations of these, to whom ordinary glasses furnish lit- 
tle help, and who ntust be individually provided for by 
the best skill of the oculist. Indeed, it would always 
pay to employ an oculist in fitting glasses to the eyes, 
for few persons can tell just what kind of glasses they 
need. Says Dr. Reynolds in the Medical Herald,— 

“Few persons know how difficult it is to get specta- 
cle lenses properly ground. It is the common belief 
that all jewellers are opticians, and that the spectacle 
pedlers are experts in optics. 

“An instrument devised by Prof. Snellen, of Utrecht, 
enables one to determine with almost perfect exactness 
the powers and quality of refracting lenses. This in- 
strument shows that nearly all the glasses sold in 
frames ready-made are but poor imitations of the real 
thing for which they are sold. Crown glass, and not 
pebble, is the only proper material for spectacle lenses. 
The only lenses fit for use are those made to order by 
some fixed system of grading the refracting power. 
The common lenses hawked about the country as dia- 
mond crystal, etc., are the poorest quality of glass, so 
imperfectly ground” that different parts of the lens have 
different degrees of refraction, and the two lenses in 
the same frame do not harmonize. 

It is a mistaken notion that it is best to put off getting 
spectacles as long as possible. The reverse is true. 
The reason why the eye’s defect is often increased after 
resorting to them, is because they are either too strong, 
or not adapted to the particular case. Near-sightedness 
begins in childhood, and parents should be on the alert 
either to arrest it, or to relieve it carly. Older persons 
should procure glasses as soon as fine print wearies 
their eyes. 

. 
HOW TO TREAT A HORSE. 

“Bad drivers make bad horses,” says the Western 
Rural, which lays down the rule that a horse should 
be managed with gentleness and good sense. It says, 
in support of this rule, that a horse cannot be screamed 
at and cursed without becoming less valuable in every 
particular. ‘To reach the highest degree of value the 
animal should be gentle and always reliable. But if it 
expects every moment that it is in the harness to be 
“jawed” at and struck, it will be in a constant state of 
nervousness, and in its excitement as liable, through 
fear, to do something which is not expected, as to go 
along doing what you started it to do. 

It is possible to train a horse to be governed by the 
word of mouth, almost aa completely as it is to train a 
— and in such training the horse reaches its highest 
value, 
= When a horse is soothed by the gentle words of his 
driver—and we have seen him calmed down from great 
excitement by no other means—it may be fairly con- 
cluded that he is a valuable animal for all practical pur- 
poses, and it may be certainly concluded that the man 


who has such power over him is a humane man, and a 
sensible one. 

But all this simply means that the man must secure 
the animal's confidence. Only in exceptional instances 
is he stubborn or vicious. If he understands his sur- 
roundings, and what is required of him, he gives no 
trouble. As almost every reader must know, if the 
animal when frightened can be brought up to the ob- 
ject, he will beeome calm. 

“he reason is that he tnderstands that there is noth- 
ing to fear. So he must be taught to have confidence in 
the man who handles him, and then this powerful ani- 
mal, which usually no man could handle if it were dis- 
posed to be vicious, will give no trouble, 








Thus state his og A resource was to wave his legs 
silently in the air, in the hope that some passer-by would 
be attracted by the unusual spectacle. 

This tedious manceuvre was unsuccessful, but at the 
end of an hour some men at work in an adjoining field, 
wondering why the oxen should stand so long in one 
spot and unattended, approached to ascertain the rea- 
sop, and the farmer was rescued, out of breath, very 
dusty, but uninjured. 


—_——¢—_— 


EARNED A NEW HAT. 


An instance in the later life of the famous scout Kit 


Carson illustrates the singular exactness of an old fron- 
tier tracker’s opinion of distance and time. 
was acting as guide to a company of Government sol- 
diers following the trail of a party of Apaches, he rode 
up to the commanding-oflicer one morning, and said, 
**Major, if no accident shall happen to prevent us, we 


are certain to overtake the Indians by two o’clock this 
The signs are becoming so fresh that I feel 


afternoon. 
confident I am not mistaken.” 


Major Carlton replied that if his words came true, he 
would present him with the finest hat that could be 
Strange as it may ap- 
pear, the Indians were found at the hour which the 


purchased in the United States. 


guide had predicted. 


Some time afterwards—as it required quite a length 


of time to write and have the cc m ex 


While he 
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For Puddings, Blanc Mange, Jellies, Griddle 
Cakes, Soups, use —— S$ GRANULATED 'TAPIOCA. 


Horsford’s Acia Phosphate 
AS A BRAIN TONIC. 

Dr. E. W. ROBERTSON, Cleveland, O., says: “From 
my experience can cordially recommend itasa brainand 
nerve tonic, especially in nervous debility, nervous dys- 
pepsia, etc., etc. (Com. 





Ladies’ 3? and © Chi iIdren’s 


PAT. ARMOR HEEL PLATES, 


rattle; do not 
a « tear the skirts or carpets; Paid S00" 








cent. to the looks and wear of Ladies’ and Children’s 
of size wanted, for x anal. vo, to = agents, 

An “Article that is at once 
and yet so pleasant and convenient to use, its exceeding 
dental decay. Pure teeth are essential to a pure 

Sold by Brugeists and Fane Fancy Goods Dealers. 





Kit Carson was presented with a superb hat, in which 
“At 


there was a very appropriate inscription—viz. : 
two o’clock. Kit Carson. From Major Carlton.” 


This prophecy of Carson’s was not guess-work. On 
the contrary, it was a matter of calculation, made on the 
same principle which any experienced workman could 
adopt, in reference to some undertaking which was 


within the range of his calling. 


A few years later, an officer who had been an eye-wit- 
ness of this incident had the opportunity of trying Kit 
Carson a second time on the same business, but Kit was 
The Indians were overtaken within the 
time he had foretold they would be.—Lieut.-Col. Peters. 


not mistaken. 


—_——_@—__—— 


CARRIED SIX BULLETS. 


It is rare luck for a person who is very nearly the 
victim of a practical joke to have another take his place 
“As I sat on the hotel steps at 
Dalton, Ga.,”’ says Mr. Burdette, of the Hawkeye, “‘talk- 
ing with a drummer from Cincinnati, the landlord came 
out and asked us if we wanted to see a man who was 


just in the nick of time. 


carrying six bullets about with him. 


“Of course we wanted to see him, and were waiked 
down to the other end of the verandah and introduced 


to Col. Beach. I was going to approach him slowly 


and gracefully, but the drummer rushed forward, after 


the enterprising manner of his tribe, and said,— 


eh?’ 

“*VYes, sir. 

“Do they _ you much?’ 

‘Oh n 

“ ‘Really ! but I don’t see how you lived through it. 
How many battles were you in? 

** *Kighteen.’ 

“ «Did you get all these bullets at once?’ 

« “ ‘Yes, all at once.’ 

“*That’s remarkable! 
of it! Colonel, 
but’— 

***You want to know where they are located?’ 

bed ‘Exactly —exactly.’ 

“I’m carrying ’em in this pocket to-day,’ was the 
quiet reply as he fished down and brought up six old 
bullets picked up off the battle-field. 

“It was a job put up on me, but the drummer got in 
ahead, and he was so angry about it that he wouldn’t 
eat any supper.” 

——_>—_—_ 


TIT FOR TAT. 


It is pleasant when a rude person has said an ill-na- 


tured thing to see him put down by the intended victim 
of his unmannerly tongue. 
money to Professor Agassiz, “I once took some inter- 
est in natural science; but I became a banker, and I am 
what I am.” 


“Ah!” — Agassiz, ‘‘my father procured a place 
for me ina 

study, then for a second, thenfor athird. ‘That fixed 
my fate, sir. If it had not been for that little firmness 
of mine, I should now have been myself nothing but a 
banker.”’ 

The money-dealer must have felt as small as the 
American judge who, finding his enforced bed-fellow 
by no means overwhelmed by the company of a person 
of his dignity, observed, “Pat, you would have re- 
mained a long time in the old country before you could 
say you had slept with a judge.” 

‘True for you,” said Pat; ‘and yer Honor would 
have been a long time in the ould counthry, I’m think- 
ing, before ye’d been a judge!” 

enteneeememne 
THE STINGING TREE, 

The “stinging tree’? of Queensland is a luxurious 
shrub, pleasing to the eye but dangerous to the touch. 
It grows from two or three inches to ten or fifteen feet 
in height, and emits a disagreeable odor. Says a trav- 
eller: 


Sometimes while shooting turkeys in the scrubs, I 
have entirely forgotten the stinging tree till I was 
warned of its close proximity by its smell, and have 
often found myself in a little forest of them. I was 
~~ once stung, and that very lightly. 

Its effects are curious; it leaves no mark, but the 
pain is maddening; and for months afterward the part 
when touched is tender in rainy weather, or when it 
gets wet in washing, etc. 

I have seen a man who treats ordinary pain lightly 
roll on the ground in agony after being stung, and | 
have known a horse so completely mad after getting 
into u grove of the trees that he rushed open-mouthed 
at every one who approached him, and had to be shot. 
Dogs, when stung, will rush about whining piteously, 
biting pieces from the affected part. 


ions 
LIGHTNING RODS. 

The “lightning-rod man” is not as highly esteemed 
as he used to be, owing to the cost of his rods and their 
inability to make good his promises. The following 
paragraphs indicate how he may be dispensed with: 

Prof. Tait insists that the two main requisites of an 


effective lightning-rod are a sharp point, or, better, a 
number of sharp points, lest one of them should be in- 








- +> 
HELD DOWN. 
An accident that would have amused spectators had | } 
any been present, but which came near being a serious | 
one to a farmer, occurred recently at Dover, Delaware. 
The man was rolling a piece of ploughed land, when he | 
slipped and fell. Before he could rise the roller passed 
up his legs and rested in the hollow of his back. 
At this point the oxen supplying the motive-power, 
conscious of an unusual resistance, came to a halt. 
Manifestly it would not do for him to start them, for 
in that case the roller would pass over his head, to the 
detriment of that organ. He accordingly began to dig 
imself out as noiselessly as possible, and had almost 
succeeded, when the oxen advanced a step and drew 
the roller across his shoulders, 


ured, and an excellent connection with the ground. 
Te does not think that a great cross-se ‘ction is required. 

In towns, the “‘ground connection” is well secured 
| by attaching the rod to the water mains, at sea by unit- 
ing the conductor to the copper sheathing, or to some 
large plate of metal which is always submerged. 

If lightning-rods have proper conducting power, 
sharp points, an intimate connection with every large 
mass of metal in a building, and a good means of dis- 
charging into the earth the electricity which they drain 
from the clouds, they form an absolute protection from 
any kind of ordinary lightning. 


—_———_—__—. 


Some housekeepers are so constitutionally wasteful 
that the more flour they have the more they knead. 


A Boy who was kept after school for bad orthogra- 


phy excused himself to his parents by saying he was 


spell-bound, 


**So you are carrying six bullets about with you, 


Well, I never heard the likes 
I don’t want to be impudent, but— 


Said a pompous man of 


ank; but I begged for one more year of 


Boots. Your shoe-dealer — og bo “wide-awake ;” 
a pair b 

_ EDWARD HENSH « CO., Boston, Mass. 
ATEETH PRESERVER 
popularity does not surprise any one. Every person 
breath, and both are enjoyed by all who use the bal- 

s, 
THE TORREY R 


if not, send l5c. in postag th a paper pattern 
ZODONT] And BREATH PURIFIER, 
who has ever used it proclaims it a perfect antidote to 
samic SOZ 
RAZ 
VALUABLE . ~ 










AMERICAN MADE THROUGHOUT ov) R-Tonney Razon Co. 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, 


The most effective external 
Remedy extant for the cure of 
Skin Diseases and for Beautify- 
ing the Complexion. 

CAUTION.—There are counterfeits! 
Ask for Glenn’s Sulphur Soap, and see 
that the name of C. N. CRITTENTON is 
on each packet. 

Sold by druggists, 25 cts.; 3 

Pi cakes 60c., and mailed _ to any 

SKIN amy SUP address on receipt of price, and 
3 cents extra per cake, by 

GTN. CRITTENTON. Propr., 115 Fulton St., New York. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 
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PENCILS, HOLDERS, CASES, &c. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


A GOLD PEN AND RUBBER _HOLDER, containing 
ink for several days’ writing. Can be carried in the 
pocket. Always ready foruse. A luxury to persons who 
care to preserve their individuality in writing. 


MABIE TODD & BARD, 
180 Boosdey , New work. 
end for Price List 
Our a. are sold by first-class dealers. 
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"ARE Ad ce, 
+FOR SALE+ 
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The Only machine that received an award on both 
lorse-power and ‘lhresher and Cleaner, at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, was awarded the two last Gold 
Medals given by the New York State Agricultural 
Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is the 

only Thresher selected from the vast number built in 
the United States, for illustration and description in 
“*Appleton’s Cyclopedia of Applied Mechanics,” re- 
cently published, thus adopting it as the standard 
machine of thiscountry. Catalogue sent 'ree. Address 
MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N.Y. 
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Circulars free. J. S. BIRCH € CO., Sole Manu- 
facturers, 38 Dey Street, New York. 


YANKEE COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 








Painted Red, Bro 


MEAS \\2 CUB. FT 


Makesa perfect bed. No mattress or pillows required. 
ae than a hammock, as it fits the body as ple: eee es 
lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self- 
fastening. It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cat- 
tages, camp-meetings, sportsmen, etc. Good for the 
lawn, piazza, or “coolest place in the house.” Splendid 
for invalids or children. Sent on receipt of price, or 
1.O.D. For 50 cents extra, with order, I will pre- 
a expressage to any railroad station east of Missis- 
pi og and north of Mason and Dixon’s Line. For 
35 cents, in Minnesota, Missouri and Iowa. Send for 
circulars of easy and reclining chairs for summer use. 
HERMON W., Lapp, 108 Fulton St., Boston; 78 Bowery 
New York; 927 Arch St., Phila. Send for Circulars. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


HAMMOCK CHAIR. 


intaincononet ~ Patent—January 11, 1881. 








THE WHITE MOUNTAIN HAMMOCK 
CHAIR differs from all the other stationary or reclin- 
ing chairs in that itis better, stronger and simpler; 
is adapted to the house, lawn, porch orc aN, and Is just 
chuck full of quiet comfort and blessed rest. 

It is far superior to the Hammock in every way, and 
can be put up so as to be always in the shade. 

The cheapest and the best article in the 
world for the enjoyment of fresh air. 

It assumes and can be used in any position, from sit- 
ting up to lying down, without any exertion of the occu- 
pant, and supports and rests the body in whatever posi- 
tion it is placed, while the price is so low as to be 
within the reach fevers one. Price, $4.00. 

Sold in all ber e market 

GOODE Cco., , ay N. H., manufacturers, 











GENIUS REWARDED, 
The Story of the Sewing Machine. 


a 





Al little pamphlet, blue and gold cover, with 
numerous engravings, will be 


GIVEN AWAY 


to any adult person calling for it, at any branch or sub- 
office of The Singer Manufacturing Company, or will be 
sent by mail, post-paid, to any person living at a dis- 
tance from our offices. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 


PATENT READY WOUND BOBBINS. 
FOR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINES. 











For Sale by all Sewing } Machine Agents. 
Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, and 

number of thread, for sample box containing one spool, 
00 a best Six cord thread and one box bobbins of 

200 yds. 

| MERRICK THREAD CO., Holyoke, Mass. 


| 23 & 25 Thomas St., N.¥. 248 Chestnut St., 
Phila. 276 Devonshire St., Boston. 


GENTLEMEN’sS 


BOSTON GARTER. 


An exceedingly useful invention, without 
which no gentleman’s dress is complete, es- 
pony during the Summer months, when 
ow shoes are worn, and when it is indis- 
pensable to one’s comfort and neat appear- 
ance to have the stocking fit smoothly about 
the ankle and the slack of the drawers 
kept confined at the knee, all of which the 
Boston Garter accomplishes. 

For Sale by all the leading Gent’s Furnish- 
ing Houses, or Sample will be sent by mail, 
postage - de on receipt of price. 

Co r pair; SILK, 75 cts. per 
SILK (with pair Sleeve Elastics to 
match, clasps handsomely nickeled 

and polished), = 25 per set. 
=. Remit by P. O. order or registered 
letter. Mention this paper. Address 


GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
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P THEIR STERLING W WORTHIS 
KNOWN AND REGOGNIZED« IN 


EVERY QUARTER OF THE GLOBE. 
The Carpenter Organs 


were first manufactured ascarly as 1850 at Brattleboro’, 

Yt. Foranumber of years the extensive CARPENTER 

ORGAN WORKS and General Office have been located at 
Worcester, Mass., U.S.A., 


With Branch Offices and Warerooms in 
New York (No. 7 West Fourteenth Street), 
London, Madras, Petersburg, 
City of Mexico, Berlin, Barcelona. 


Sweetness of Tone in every reed, 
Durability in every part, 
Perfection in every detail of manufacture, 
Are Characteristic of the CARPENTER ORGANS. 
Every instrument WARRANTED for EIGHT YEARS. 
MOST RELIABLE DEALERS ¢cell the Car- 
PENTER ORGAN, but if any do not have them to show 


you, write direct to the factory for a Catalogue and in- 
formation as to where you can see them. 


OVER 100 STYLES, 
Ranging in price from $20.00 to $1,200.00 and over. 


A beautiful 100-page Catalogue, the finest ever pub- 
lished, SENT FREE to intending purchasers. a 





Address or call upon 





E. P, CARPENTER, Worcester, Mass., U. §. A. 
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Companion Supplement. | 
There are many new and choice premiums described in this 
Supplement. We hope they will prove inducements to our friends 
to further endeavors to increase the circulation of the Companion. 





Summer Vacation Offer 
No. 2. 


As an additional motive for our subscribers to work for the CoMPANION, 
we offer the following Presents. These Presents will be given to the forty 
subscribers who send us the forty largest numbers of new names between 
July 1 and Oct. 15, 1882. 

The fact that comparatively few new names are ordinarily obtained during 
these months will be all the more favorable to those who wish to secure one 
of the following Valuable Presents: 


The Presents. 


1 E. P. Carpenter Organ, price...............+.+++.-- 8387.00 
1 E. P. Carpenter Organ, “ ....cscccecesccceceeeess 235.00 
1 American Gold Watch, price........ ..+...... seseee 60.00 
1 American Gold Watch, “ ......--..-05- cocccccese 40.00 
1 Companion Sewing Machine, price ....,.......... 60.00 
1 Companion Sewing Machine, “_ .........00+.+. 55.00 
2 Companion Sewing Machines, “ each.... 50.00 
2 Companion Sewing Machines, “ cece §=647,50 
10 American Watches, price $6 wece §6185.00 
20 Waterbury Watches, stem-winding, price “ .... 3.50 


E. P. CARPENTER ORGANS have won for themselves a high 
reputation for durability and fine musical qualities. An organ may be fine 
in appetrance, but unless it is built honestly in every part it will prove 
unsatisfactory. Mr. Carpenter makes most emphatically an honest organ, 
and this is, we think, the secret of their popularity. 

THE COMPANION SEWING MACHINES are noted for their 
simplicity, ease of running, and durability, and will prove a most welcome 
companion to those who may obtain them. 


Last Year’s Vacation Offer! 
WHO RECEIVED THE PRESENTS! 


We give the names of the 20 Subscribers who received 
Presents last year for obtaining the 20 largest num- 
bers of new subscribers between July 1, 1881, and | 
November 1, 1881, together with the number of 
new subscribers obtained by each. 


E. P. Carpenter 8300 Organ. 
Sarah Olson, Plano, Ill....... avennetaneeaeeecenthin cocccccsesoncceccecccscoeel 


E. P. Carpenter $250 Organ. 
Oarrie L. Signor, Saranac, N. Y.......... 


E. P. Carpenter $160 Organ. 
J. B. Ladd, Denver, Col.......ccccccccccccscceecccccccsccccccescccsccescceeld 


E. P. Carpenter $50 Organ. 


J.C. Phillips, Besemer’s Depot, N. Y..ccccccccccccecccccccccces coccccescccek 


wa 


5 Companion $20 Organs. 
J. K. McDonald, Parkville, Mo...13  M. A. Sperling, Bushnell, Ill......10 
W. A. P. Austin, Santa Cruz, Cal.13 J. L. Adams, Warrensburg, Mo...10 
Alpha Slagle, Oscaloosa, Ia........12 


11 American $15 Watches. 
R. Eaton Brun, Waverly, N. Y....9 Laura R. Laughlin, Oscaloosa, Ia..7 
W. C. McCurdy, Downey, Ia......9 Mrs. A. B_Ross, Denver, Col......6 
Albert Bourne, Cedar Rapids, Ia..8 Elmer E. Willford, Grelton, O.... 
H. M. Fletcher, N. Newport, N.H.8 J.W.&E.C. Hackney, Walton, Kas.6 
Carrie Palmer, Spirit Lake, Ia....8 Harry Darling, Jackson, Mich... .6 
H. B. McCreary, Utica, N. Y.......7 


A 


By reading the above list you will see that our subscribers who worked 
for the ComPANIoN were well paid for their trouble. We hope that the 
above offer will induce many others to compete for the Presents now 
offered . 





Genuine Topaz Ring. (Solid Gold) Given for one new name. 


5 We have contracted for a large num- 





ber of these beautiful rings. The 
Topaz gems with which these rings are 
mounted are found among the Hartz 
mountains in Switzerland. We have 
never before been able to offer a genu- 
ine Topaz ring fora single new name. 

These Topaz gems are very brilliant 
and attractive. The ring is solid gold. 
In ordering please send « string the size of the ring you wish. 

Given for one new name. Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 6 
cts. whether ordered as a premium or purchased. 








From Log Cabin to White House. Given for one new name. 


This book gives the story of the remarkable lifs 
of James A Garfield. It is written in a bright, 
thrilling style, and is as interesting as a novel. 
The material for the book was gathered from Gen. 
Garfield himself, several of his early associates 
(two of whom were born in log cabins near Gar- 
field’s home), several of his teachers and pupils, 
the owner and captain of the canal boat on which 
he served, and also from the best friends of his 
manhood, and all other sources possible. 

We have read this book with pleasure and profit. 
We wish all our readers, young and old, might 
own and read it. Garfield began life in the ob- 
security of the wilderness, and ended it on the summit of renown. His first 
home a log cabin—his last the White House. Beloved by a trusting nation, 
praised by the whole world, and shot down by the assassin. 

The book is bound in cloth, handsomely printed in gold and black, con- 
tains nearly 500 pages, with portraits of Mr. Garfield, his wife, and mother, 
and places and scenes. 

Given for one new name. Price $1.25. Postage and packing, 
15 cents, when sent either as a premium or purchased. 





Clover Beach—A Summer Book. Given for one new name. 
“Clover Beach” is a charming story 


summer experiences There were 
eight of the Cheston children, and 


for one family. 





of a most interesting family and their 


although they did not agree about 
every thing, they did agree that eight 
children was just the right number 
Their father and 
mother joined in their games, and 
what they all did during the summer 


Given for One 


This cut illustrates our new revolving Card Press 
and Outfit, including Printing Ink, Type, 50 Floral 
Cards, Brush, directions, and a neat wood box and one 
type case with a separate compartment for each letter, 
This is the most convenient and 
practical Card Printing Press we have 
seen. The Press is made entirely of 
Malleable Iron, japanned in black with 
gold stripes and ornaments in red 
and blue. 

The Type Chase is of 
ornamented Metal, silver- 
plated, and surmounted 
with a polished maple 
handle. The Pressismade 
to revolve on a solid black wal- 
nut stand to which it is riveted, 
and upon which is arranged an 
ingeniously-constructed mova- = 
ble Inking Disc, by the aid of 
which device the Press is ren- 
dered Self-Inking. 

After a little practice, siz 
hundred Visiting Cards can 
be printed per hour. With this 
printing outfit a boy or girl ought 
to make money by doing a card 
printing business for friends. We 
know of one little boy who has made over $8.00 in this way. 

We give a full regular (2A 3a)font of fancy card type with each Press, 
which contains, in addition to the full number of letters (both capitals 





Revolving Card Printing Press 




















and Outfit. 


New Name. 


and small letters), Em Quads, En Quads and Spaces. Illustrated 
directions how to set type and print go with each press. 
How to Make a Beginning. 

Get one new Subscriber to the Companion 
and obtain this Press as a reward for your 
work. If you cannot get the new sub- 
scriber, then purchase this Press at the 
price named below: 

Read our Great Offer of 1000 Floral 
Cards. Obtain these cards in the same 
way you obtain the Press. Take 

orders for visiting and 
In this 
way you will begin to 


business cards. 


Continue 
in this way until you 


earn money, 


have earned money with 
which to purchase a larg- 





er press. With a larger 
press you can take orders 
for printing envelopes, 
bill- heads, letter - heads, 
circulars, notices, programmes, fancy 
cards, &c., Ke. This is the way thou- 
sands of boys began business who 
now are making money. 
Remember, you can obtain this press out- 
fit for one new subscriber; also one thousand 
Floral Cards for one new subscriber. This Press and outfit given for only one 
new name. We offer it for sale for $1.00. Postage and packing, 
30 cts. when sent asa premium or purchased. 








GHEE obtaining 
gun by turning a thumb-screw. 
This gun shoots with great accuracy and force. For target practice it is bet 


This premium consists of everything shown in the cut. It is the largest 


sent either as premium or purchased. 







GEE «ofits kind in the same time. 
Ga «=6it has a Knob with which the left hand supports the gun while 


GREE projected. 

The Bow and Carriage is Detached from the barrel of the 
It has a Bayonet fourteen inches long which can be instantly attached to the barrel of the gun. 
With this attachment you have a regular gun for drilling purposes. The bayonet may be attached while shooting, or removed at pleasure. 


Wilcox Breech-Loading Target Bow Gun, with Bayonet. Given for one new nanie. 


We have had this gun made ex- 
pressly for our readers. 

The cut shows its shape, its ar- 
rows, targets, bayonet, ete. This 
gun is better finished, and contains 
more good points than any other gun of its kind. 

It is Breech-Loading. Twice as many shots 
can be made with this gun as with any other gun 


sight, and prevents injury to the fingers when the arrow is 





ter than Archery. 
offer of its kind we have ever made for obtaining one new sub- 


scriber. With each gun we send a special offer to the boy who will get up a company of six boys for drilling and target shooting, and order at one time 
six guns. We send also a complete manual of arms with each gun. Given for one new name. Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 27 cts. when 

















French Achromatic Telescope, No. 1232-12. Given for two new names, and 25 cents additional. 


ie 











This cut shows a sectional view of our French Achromatic Telescope. 
The cut shows the location of the five lenses, sliding tubes and diaphragm. 
This Telescope differs from the more costly instruments only in size. 

Last year we first offered this French Achromatic Telescope to our sub- 
scribers, The demand was so great that it was impossible for the Paris 
manufacturer to make them as fast as our readers ordered them. We now 
have a supply, and can fill orders promptly. 

Description.—Length, when extended, 16 1-2 inches ; diameter, 1 1-8 
inches. When closed, 6 inches. It has Five lenses of the best French 











manufacture. The object lenses are Achromatic. The extension tubes are 
polished brass, while the barrel of the instrument is covered with French 
Morocco. 

How far can I see with the Telescope? If the atmosphere is 
clear, you can see the time on a tower clock at a distance of four miles. A 
man who is one mile away will appear to be but twenty rods from you. The 
moons of Jupiter can be seen with it. Its power is fifteen times. 

Given for two new names and 25 cts. additional. Postage and pack- 
ing, 15 cts. We offer it for sale, postage paid by us, for $3.00. 





Union Web Hammock, Style B B. Given for one name and 26 cen 
The Union Hammocks are stronger iT 





ts extra. 





= ‘ 
and more durable than other styles. f 
Each mesh is strengthened by means : ry 
of a safety knot. Ifa strand should Ss > 


break, it will be impossible for lt to 
pull out, as is the case with the im- 
ported hammock. We show in the 








cut how the safety knots are made. =, 
Style B B is ten feet long, and . 
has a six-feet bed. It is variegated in 























color, has nickel-plated rings, and is 
very handsome. It can be safely used by persons weighing 150 pounds, 
as it is capable of sustaining 500 pounds dead weight. Given for one new 
name and 25 cents extra. Postage and packing, 25 cts. We offer 
it for sale, including the payment of postage by us, for $1.25. 

Style A B is twelve feet long and twelve feet wide, and is made from web 


somewhat finer than style B B. Given for three new names. Postage 
and packing, 35 cts. Price, postage paid by us, $2.50. 

Style A A is the best hammock we offer, and will excel the finest im- 
ported hammocks. Given for four new names. Postage and pack- 
ing, 50 cts. Price, including the payment of postage by us, $3.50. 





Bliss Improved Telephone. Two Transmitters, 300 Feet 
This Telephone will articulate clearly one thousand feet. We know of 








The Farmer can connect his house with his barn. He can connect 





of Wire. Given for only one new subscriber. 
his house with some central point on his farm, and so speak to his family 
from his field. 

The Manufacturer can connect his factory with his house. 

The Mechanic can connect his shop with his home. 

The Merchant can connect his house with his store. He can con- 
nect his store with the homes of his customers, or make a central point 
from which his customers can order goods. 

The Boys can connect their homes with those of their friends. 

Neighbors and Friends, who live some distance apart, can connect 
their houses and live in direct communication with each other. 


What the Telephone Outfit Contains. 


Two polished Walnut Transmitters—one for each end of the line; Leather 
Cords and Loops, and Meta! Supports for putting up the wire; three hun- 
dred feet of Wire. Full instructions for putting up and operating. 

Given for one new name. Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 
21 cts. when sent as premium or purchased. 

Additional wire furnished at 30 cts. per 100 feet, postage paid by us. 





A. T. Cross Stylographic Pen. Library Size. Price $3.50. Given for two new names and 25 cents additional. 





The cut shows the exact size of this celebrated pen. The barrel or holder is rubber, beautifully chased, and will hold sufficient ink to write fifty to 
is very beautifully told. There are | seventy-five hours without refilling. The writer uses no other pen. When 


the writing for the day is done, replace the cap over the pen point, put it into 


many illustrations that make the story | your pocket, and you will have pen and ink with you always. This pen is specially suited for vacations. We would not be without this pen for ten times 


doubly interesting. Given for one newname. Price $1. Postage and 





packing, 24 cts., when sent either as a premium or purchased. 


its cost. We have used all other stylographic pens, and we regard this the best. We make this special offer to our subscribers, 


| Given for two new names and 25 cents additional, Price $3.50, Postage and packing, 12 cents, when rent either as a premium or purchased. 
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Roller Skates. Given for one new name and 25 cts. additional. 

Roller Skating is a delightful and 

healthful amusement. 
Every farmer’s child will find the barn 
floor, and the village child 
will find the hard street or 
sidewalk, safe and conveni- 
ent skating ground. 

This pair 
of Roller 
Skates is 
made of 










brass and 
leather. The 
cut shows 
the manner 
of attaching to the foot With these Skates the children will get healthy 
exercise and real pleasure without danger. 

Given for one new name and 25 cts. additional. Price, $1.00. Postage 
and packing, 36 cts. when ordered either as a premium or purchased. 
When ordering state size of shoe you wear. 


Florence Silk-Knitting Outfit. Given for one new name. 





Knitting with silk is now among the useful home industries for ladies. 

The outfit we offer consists of two balls (14 oz. each) of the Florence 
Knitting Silk, a set of superior Knitting Needles and an Illustrated In- 
struction Book of forty pages. Sixteen pages of this book are given to 
teaching, and show cuts of as many kindsof edgings. This book will teach 
you how to knit silk Edgings, Trimming, Stockings, Mittens, Wristers, &c., 
&c., without a teacher. In ordering state what colors of silk you wish. 
The colors in the Florence silks are fast colors. 
Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 
12 cts. when ordered as a premium or purchased. 


Given for one new name, 


wood, steel, | 


In order that we may induce all our subscribers to work for the Compan- 
ion during the summer months, we make this special offer. Until 
October ist we shall give the 


A Watch and Chain 
GIVEN FOR ONLY TWO NEW NAMES, 


And 25 cents additional. 


We have confidence in the time-keeping qualities of the Waterbury Watch, 
because of the many hundred unsolicited testimonials we have received, and 





Waterbury Stem-Winding Watch, 
a Nickel-Plated Chain and beautiful 
Satin-Lined Case for obtaining two 
| new subscribers to the CoMPANION. 

Conditions—The new names 
must be obtained and sent us be- 
tween July lst and October lst. 
The subscription price of the Com- 
PANION must be paid in full by the 
new subscriber. No namesto whom 
the Companion shall be given can 
| count towards obtaining this watch 
as @ premium. 

The Waterbury Watch has been 
on the market for four years. Each 
year it has been improved, until) it 
now is superior in every respect to 
the Swiss watches, costing four 
times its price. If we had the space 
we could print a page of testimonials 
similar to the following: 

Lymona, Fla., May 26, 1882. 

I am so well pleased with the 
Waterbury Watch, received from 
you @ short time ago, that I send 
for three more for my workmen. 

I enclose postal order for $11.25. 
Yours respectfully, E. E. Pratt. 

Lincotn, Neb , May 27, 1882. 

The Waterbury Watch came safely 

and keeps as good time as any watch 
Frank A. Arnson. 
West Liserty, Ia., May 13, °82. 

I have carried one of the Water- 
bury Watches for fifteen months, 
and it keeps as perfect time now as 








also for the following reasons : 


1st, We are personally acquaint- 
ed with its manufacturers, and we 
know them to be men of the highest 
commercial integrity. 


2d, We have personally inspected 
the extensive factory where these 
watches are made, and are familiar 
with their construction. 


3d, Wehave regulated and in- 
spected thousands of these watches 
at our office, and have seen their 
fine time-keeping qualities. 

4th, We have sent thousands of 
these watches to our subscribers, 
from whom we daily are receiving 
most flattering testimonials as to 
their excellent time-keeping quali- 
ties. 

The Waterbury Watch is stem- 
winding. The works are enclosed 
in a nickel case with thick, bevelled 
edge, crystal face. 

Every Watch is ran nine days 
in varying positions before sending 
away to our customers 

Remember the Offer—The 
Waterbury Watch and Case, as 
shown in the cut, given, only un- 
til Oct. ist, for two new sub- 
scribers to the Companion and 25 





it did when I first got it. 
Marc Barclay. 
Nepraska Crry, Neb., April 18, 1882. 
The Waterbury Watch arrived safely, and gives great satisfaction. We 
expect to get another soon. A. C,. Storer. 


Piqua, Ohio, April 19, 1882. 
My Waterbury Watch, purchased from you last summer, keeps time as 
accurately as many of the highest-priced watches in this town. 
H. C. Landes. 





cents additional, and 24 cents for 
postage and packing. 

Remember that this offer includes a beautiful Satin-Lined Case and fine 
Nickel-Plated Chain with charm whistle attached. We can send you the 
case lined with either Cardinal, Pink, Old Gold, Light or Dark Biue Satin. 
State which you wish. 

We offer the Watch, Chain and Case for sale for $3.50, and 24 cents ad- 
ditional for postage and registry fee. 





Electro Magnetic Telegraph, and the Western Union Telegraph Co.’s Code. Given for one new name. 


This Telegraph was in- 
vented and is now made ex- 
pressly for ourselves. Our 
purpose in making this Tel- 
egraph is to give the boys 
and girls an opportunity to 
learn the art of Telegraphy 
in their own homes. We 
know that real pleasure 
can be gotten from the use 
of this Instrument. 


any of our readers. We 
know of no Instrument for 
four times the cost that 
will be of greater service in 
learning telegrapby. 


Description. 
The cut shows its shape 
at about one-half its actual 
size. It is mounted ona 





Two boys to whom we 
gave two Telegraphs, only 
a few days ago, are so de- : 
lighted with the knowledge of the art to send messages “over the wires,”’ that 
they can find time for noother pleasure—but in different parts of the house, 
are talking with each other with the same “dot” and ‘‘dash” code as used 
by the Western Union Telegraph Co. With the code and instructions which 
we send with each Telegraph the art of sending messages can be learned by 











neat base, 684 by 3 inches, 
and consists of acarbon cell 
zinc plate, induction coil, a 
highly-polished metal bell, 
a hammer, two switches, and brass key, 140z. bisulphate of mercury. 

The dot is indicated by a sharp quick stroke of the hammer upon the bell, 
and the dash by a slightly prolonged sound. 

This Telegraph given for one new name. Price, $1.00. Postage and 
packing, 18 cts., when ordered as a Premium or purchased. 





Ove Thousand Floral Visiting and Business Cards. Given for one name and 20 cents additional. 











This cut shows the exact size of the cards, and one of the twelve 
designs which make up this great card offer. 

We are able to give our readers this great benefit only by print- 
ing an edition of one million cards at one time. 

These cards are produced by very costly drawings on stone, and 
by many different printings on card-board in bright colors. The 
designs are very choice. The most attractive flowers, wild and 
cultivated, birds of bright plumage, and insects of rich color are 
beautifully grouped and reproduced on these cards in life colors. 

The card shown in cut gives the exact space on each card for 
printing. 

We will send one full set of twelve designs of these 
cards on receipt of two three-cent stamps. One thousand cards 
given for one new name and 20 cts. additional. Price, $1.75. 
Postage and packing, 21 cts. when sent either as premium 
or purchased. We will send 100 cards for 25 cts.; 500 cards for 





The Family Scale. Given for three new names and 25 cts. extra, 


A correct Scale is of use in any 
family. The scale we offer to our 






subscribers will weigh from 4 oz. to 251bs. It isaccurately adjusted, and is 
thoroughly made. It is handsomely japanned and ornamented. 

Given for three new names and 25 cts. extra. Price only $3.00. Western 
orders shipped from Chicago. Express charges small and paid by purchaser. 


Eight Embroidery Patterns, with Zephyr and Silk to work them, 
anda plete Dolls’ Wardrobe Pattern. Given for one new name. 





Wealsogive suf- 
ficient zephyr and 





have added two em- 
broidery needles, and a 
complete wardrobe pat- 
tern. Achild can learn 
to fit every garment by 

. , these patterns, and a 
knowledge of dressmaking will be gained. All these articles given for one 
new name. Price, 75cents. Postage and packing, 15 cents, when 
sent either as a premium or purchased. 





silk to work the | 
eight articles. We | 


The Jewel Pendulum Clock. 
25 cents additional. 


Given for one new name and 










The cut illustrates this 
beautiful clock at one-half 
its full size. Since last 
April we have used many 
hundreds, and we find that 
they give great satisfaction. 


Twenty-Five Stereoscopic Views and Patterns for this 
View Holder. Given for one new name. 








We have just arranged a new and very attractive series of Stereoscopic 
Views. We can remember when views of the same quality as these sold for 
25 cts. each. This is a special premium offer. 

Among these views are places of great interest in all parts of the United 
States. We have not room to name them, but we can assure you that they 
will more than meet your expectations. We give free with the views a full- 
sized pattern for making this beautiful View Holder. 

All given for one new name. Price, $1.00. Postage and packing, 
12 cts. when ordered as premium or purchased. 


Air-Gun and Gyroscope Top. Both given for one new name. 


This gun will afford as much pleasure and make 
nearly as much noise as a rifle, and at the same time 
willdo noharm. No powder, cap, ball or shot can be 
used init. One or two thicknesses of old writing paper 
or used envelope, or any similar paper, will furnish am- 
munition. The barrel is nickel-plated and shines like 
silver. The Gyroscope Top is a wonderful top. It will 
spin in a score or more different positions. It may well 
be called a ‘‘Circus-top,” for it will spin in all the 

positions possible 
for the most expert 
rider to take. It 



























ACCURATE AND DURABLE, 

Because this little Jewel 
Clock is offered at a low 
price it must not be classed 
with the cheap brass clocks. 

The little Jewel is a new 
invention, and stands in a 
class by itself. A large fac- 
tory has been fitted 


express object of 
manufact’ring this 
* Little Jewel.” 


Every Clock is Warranted. 
It has been the purpose of the company to produce not a running clock 


| 


with costly ma-| 
chinery for the 


will spin in a hor- 

izontal and a perpendicular position. Full instructions accompany each top. 

Gun and top given for one new name. Price for both $1.00. Postage 

| and packing, 18 cents, when sent either as premium or purchased. 
Price separately, Gun, 85 cents, Top, 35 cents, postage paid by us. 


Gold Gilt Chain and Cross. Given for one new name. 





This chain and cross 
tern. They look like 
metal is German silver 
It will wear and look like 
to five years. The chain 
and is to be worn about 


are of an elegant pat- 
solid gold. The base 
and the gold is fire gilt. 
pure gold for from one 
is sixteen inches long 
the neck. It will never 








simply, but an accurate, durable clock, one which can be regulated to run as 
closely as a $25.00 clock. 


| 


The Clock Case. | 
d ina b iful Nickel-Plated Case, with a sol 
base, which gives it a rich appearance. The clock is wound and set from 
the back. 

Given for one new name and 9% cents additional. Price $1.50. 
and packing, 15 cents, when sent as a p 


The works are 





| 
- Postage 





h 





orp 


| Postage and pack- 


wear to look like brass, 

This chain and cross are 

the amount we charge. 
Both given for one new 


but bright like silver. 
sometimes sold for twice 


name. Price $1.00. 
ing, 6 cents, when 
purchased. 4 

and cross will make a 
one new name. The 


sent either as premium or 
We are sure this chain 
satisfactory premium for 





price at which we sell the chain and cross is less than usually charged. 





